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It is customary to say that Cicero’s treatise De oratore reveals 
no trace of that controversy with the school of contemporary 
purists—whom without further definition and for brevity’s sake 
we may designate as Atticists—which is in so large a measure 
the animating element of the two later works of the rhetorical 
trilogy, the Brutus and the Orator.’ The absence of such allusion 
has been used as a criterion for determining the chronological 
relationships of Atticism at Rome, for interpreting the purpose 
and tendency of the De oratore itself, and in general it has played 
a considerable réle in the study of the literary history of the time. 
It is not my purpose to question the validity of this conclusion 
directly, but rather to show that at least one of the important con- 
tributions to the movement, the treatise of Julius Caesar De 
analogia, owed its origin to certain utterances contained in the 
third book De oratore, relative to the importance of and the means 


10. Harnecker Jahrb. f. Phil. OXXV (1882), p. 607: ** Zundchst ist ausserordentlich 
bemerkenswert, dass die Bicher vom Redner noch gar keine Spur eines solchen Streites 
zeigen.’’ Schanz Rém. Lit. I2, p. 240: ‘(Diese Opposition) war noch nicht erstarkt 
als Cicero im J. 55 seine Schrift tiber den Redner schrieb; denn hier geschieht dieser 
jungattischen Bestrebungen keine Erwahnung.” Hirzel Der Dialog I, p. 483.1: “* Zwar 
von dem Streite Ciceros mit den Atticisten ist in de oratore kaum etwas zu merken.”’ 
Of. also Norden I, p. 224 extr., and Landgraf De Ciceronis elocutione, ete. (Wiirzburg 
1878), p. 7 note. 
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of attaining to a pure Latinity. That the words of Cicero which 
challenged Caesar to a reply were in turn directed against earlier 
theorists, holding a position exactly analogous to Caesar’s, would 
be my justification for contending that the ranks of the Atticists 
(though the name had not yet come into vogue) and of their 
rhetorical opponents were already sharply arrayed when the De 
oratore was written. 

The emergence of the question from the shadow of scholastic 
debate into the light of public discussion was, I suspect, largely 
due to the heavy weight of authority and persuasiveness which 
Cicero threw into one side of the scale by the treatise De oratore. 
For as it can be made probable, I think, that Cicero’s utterances 
elicited Caesar’s work, so it is likely that a fuller record of the 
time would reveal his influence upon the contributions to this 
controversy which were made by others. For though there is 
certainly but little in the De oratore which can be conceived of 
as directed immediately against the position of the Atticists, yet 
the significance of the treatise as a polemical document lies rather 
on the positive side, in the vigor and fulness with which it elabo- 
rates an ideal of rhetorical abundance and embellishment which 
was wholly opposed to the qualities of conversational simplicity 
and idiomatic purity which the Atticists cherished. But in order 
to understand the points of view from which the work must have 
given offense to the purists, and from which it elicited Caesar’s 
protest, it will be necessary to outline briefly something of the 
earlier history of the grammatical-rhetorical tendencies which 
reached their first culmination in the Roman Atticism of Cicero’s 
time. 

Atticism as the designation of a grammatical-rhetorical ideal 
was merely a narrower limitation and sharper definition of the 
older term Hellenism. The pursuit of Hellenism as a goal of 
special stylistic effort belongs naturally to the time when the 
Attic dialect was becoming the recognized «ow of the Hellenic 
world, and when therefore corruption from foreign and dialectical 
sources could be judged and checked by reference to a certain 
standard. ‘“EAAnuouds is not found in the lists of stylistic virtues 
which have come down to us from the earlier rhetorical sources. 
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The treatise of Demetrius De elocutione which has drawn so largely 
from early Peripatetic sources is silent on this point, and further- 
more it is expressly attested by late rhetorical treatises that Hel- 
lenism was a subsequent addition to the earlier lists of qualities 
of style." The earliest technical allusion to it is found never- 
theless in Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 5 init.): éote apyy ris AeEews 70 
éhAnviteav. Here, however, as the succeeding context shows, 
éhAnviteyv is syntactical congruence of a simple type, and not the 
painstaking care in the choice of words and in the observance of 
correct grammatical forms, by which the developed cult of Hel- 
lenism strove to maintain the traditions of the past and stem the 
tide of barbarous innovation. 

The definite recognition of Hellenism as the goal of stylistic 
effort comes characteristically from the Stoics. Their doctrines 
of style were an outgrowth of their logic. Thought and language 
were merely two manifestations of the same thing —Adyos évdudbe- 
Tos and Adyos mpodopixds. Correctness of speech was necessary to 
accuracy of thought. Their stylistic principles were essentially a 
specific definition of the Peripatetic Adyos mpos ta mrpdypara.’ 
They asked for nothing more than a correct and pure use of the 
mother-tongue— EAAnuopuds. This was their goal and the superior 
caption to which they subordinated all particular virtues of style 
and all warnings against error.’ The Stoics, as is well known, 
are the essential creators of grammar, in the sense at least that 
they reduced to system the scattered speculations of earlier phi- 
losophers and observers. Grammar early became a power which 
rhetoric could not ignore, but the two subjects were essentially 
antipathetic. Grammar inherited from its parent, philosophy, a 
traditional hostility to rhetoric, and found rhetorical exuberance 


1Tzetzes Chiliad. xi. 369 (after naming four virtues of narrative: cagés, weyado- 
mpérea, cuvrouta, miBavdv): ‘EAAnnopdv ol véor 5¢ Pdoxover Tdv pyropwr | odxt weyado- 
wpéreav kata Tv mplv pyrépwv; and Georg. Pletho VI. 588 (Walz): 6 rdv dvoudrwv 
yap ‘EXAnviopds vewrepixdy éoriv, Cf. also Walz II. 14. 21. 


2 See the writer’s article on the ‘Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters of 
Style” in the Am. Jour. Phil. XXVI (1905), p. 259. 

8In the statement of their doctrines in Diogenes Laertius VII. 59, ‘EAAnnopds 
is designated as ¢pdois (Graeci gpdoww vocant, Latine dicimus elocutionem. Quint. 
viii. 1.1; and x. i. 87: phrasin, id est corpus eloquentiae), while the other virtues of 
style are called dédées. mo ef 
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of diction, metaphor, and rhythm constantly at variance with the 
simpler standards of correctness and idiomatic purity, to the 
attainment of which Hellenism looked. 

In the earlier stages of this pursuit stylistic effort did not go 
beyond the avoidance of the more conspicuous barbarisms of the 
xown, with acceptance of the corresponding Attic usage. But as 
this common dialect was recognized as having its origin in Attic, 
so by degrees exclusively Attic usage came to be looked upon as 
the norm of Hellenism. Finally, by a gradual and perhaps 
imperceptible development, Atticism became frankly recognized 
as the goal of practical grammatical study. But this was no new 
nor radical point of view, and the old term “EAAnuoyds for the 
most part still continued to do duty when it had become pure 
Atticism. For Hellenism in prose had always been Atticistic— 
and could not, indeed, have been otherwise; and frankly avowed 
Atticism was only the final step in a tendency which was as old 
as the study of Hellenism. 

The earliest coherent record of the stylistic doctrines of the 
Stoics (Diog. Laert. vii. 59) is traceable with much certainty to 
Diogenes of Babylon, who was a member of the embassy of Attic 
philosophers which visited Rome in the year 155. Diogenes was 
at this time an old man, but more than a decade earlier his pupil, 
Crates of Mallos, the Pergamene grammarian, had, as Suetonius 
tells us, introduced at Rome the comprehensive literary studies 
which were embraced under the name of grammar. Suetonius 
only speaks of the critical and exegetical studies of Crates, but it 
can not be doubted that he devoted attention to grammar in the 
narrower sense, the goal of which was the determination of 
Hellenism. It is this aspect of grammar to which I shall here 
confine attention—1% ypappatixy mept tov ‘EXAnucper, 

The Latin equivalent of “EAAquopds is Latinitas, Latine loqui. 
As ‘EAAnucyds in the definition of Diogenes is ¢pdows adidrtwros, 
so Latinitas is sermo purus, ab omni vitio remotus (Auct. Ad Her. 
iv. 12.17). How early the conception appears in Roman litera- 
ture it is difficult to say; but the Scipionic circle was throughout 
under the influence of Stoic teachers, from whom they derived 
their genergl attitude toward style—their sobriety and restraint, 
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and their aversion to rhetorical exuberance. From this source 
too they derived the impulse to cultivate and maintain (against 
the excesses of rhetorical experiment and innovation) the purity 
of the native conversational idiom. With them Latine loqui was 
the term of highest literary praise, and such a predicate concern- 
ing L. Furius Philus, the young friend of Laelius, Cicero reports 
in the Brutus (108): perbene Latine loqui putabatur littera- 
tiusque quam ceteri. In this circle condemnatory judgments 
were passed upon the popular literary favorites of the time (as 
the fragments of Lucilius reveal), and it is probable that the 
judgments concerning the impurity of the language of Caecilius 
and Pacuvius' go back to relatively early criticism from such 
sources. 

As in Greek the norm of Hellenism was sought in the older 
language—Homer and the early Atthis—so in Rome Plautus, 
Naevius, Cato (to whom were soon added Terence, Laelius, and 
Scipio Africanus) were early set up as the purest sources of 
Latinitas. In general, the theoretical studies at Rome in this 
field were closely modeled upon the contemporary Greek studies 
which looked to ‘EAAnuoyuds as their goal. This led by the 
beginning of the first century to the transference to Rome and to 
the Latin language of the prolific controversy concerning analogy 
and anomaly, both of which aimed by different methods to arrive 
at a more secure and certain determination of correct usage— 
“EAAnuopds or Latinitas.’ Since the study of Hellenism had 

1 Male locutos esse, mali auctores Latinitatis (Brutus 258 and Ad Att. vii. 3. 16). 
Of. Reitzenstein M. Terentius Varro etc. (Leipzig, 1901), p. 90; Biattner Porc. Lic., p. 59. 


2The connection of analogical studies in grammar with Atticism was suggested by 
Mommeen (Rém. Gesch. ITI®, 579), and has recently been set forth in more detail by 
Norden (Ant. Kunstpr. I. 184). Since then the matter has been touched upon by 
several scholars, some of whom seem to have drawn the erroneous conclusion that the 
Atticists, qua Attici, were necessarily analogists. This is of course far from being 
the case, and W. Schmid (Berl. phil. Woch. 1904, 429) has pointed out instances in 
which the analogical forms of words were found in the xo.w#, while the corresponding 
Attic forms were anomalous. But such observations should not, on the other hand, 
lead to any identification of Atticism and anomaly. The truth is that all grammar, 
whether guided by the principle of analogy or depending upon observation of early 
usage (anomaly), was Atticistic, looking to the determination of a pure and pristine 
Hellenism. Analogy and anomaly, or any other conceivable points of view, were 
merely methods for attaining toa common goal. Of. Probus Instituta artium (G. L. 
IV, p. 47): nunc huius ariis, id est grammaticae, omnis dumtaxat Latinitas ex duabus 
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been developed especially by the Stoics, and in the first instance 
as an instrument of more precise logical discussion, it was defi- 
nitely anti-rhetorical, with consequent recognition of the conver- 
sational idiom as the only true and natural form of speech. 
Similarly Latinitas always has as its equivalent Latine loqui, not 
Latine dicere; it is sermo, not contentio.' 

Coming at length to Caesar, it is generally conceded that he is 
to be grouped with the Roman Atticists. His writing reveals a 
certain stylistic Atticism discernible in the reproduction of some 
features of the style of Xenophon.’ The characteristic feature of 
his Latinity is a painstaking correctness or elegance,’ in accord- 
ance with a much severer norm of idiomatic purity (urbanitas) 
than Cicero anywhere reveals.‘ This affected not only forms 
(avoidance of barbarism) and syntax (avoidance of solecism), but 
also appropriateness and idiomatic purity in the choice of words 
(mpérov and xupiodoyia), Conversational tone (loqui, not dicere) 
and pragmatic objectivity are the general effects sought, with con- 
sequent avoidance of manifest rhetorical art. In all this Caesar’s 
style agrees with what we learn from other sources of the small 
group who called themselves Atticists. Their stylistic code in a 
word was an effective and elegant use of the conversational lan- 
guage, with the aim of attaining such results in Latin as were 
exemplified by certain Greek writers who were held to have 
realized this ideal—Xenophon, Lysias, Hyperides. Of those 
partibus constat, hoc est ex analogia et anomalia. The position is sound, but only 
intelligible in the impartial perspective of sufficient remoteness from the warfare of 


the two principles, when the truth of both could be accepted without partisan adherence 
to the one or the other. 


1QOne of the earliest definitions of grammar is that of Demetrius Chlorus (ca. 100 
B.C©.): ypapparixh dori réxvn TOY wapd wonrais Kal T@v Kara Thy KoLvhv cuvh- 
Oecav NéEeww eldnors (Sext. Emp. Advs. gram. 84). 

2 Xenophon had long served as a model of simple, non-rhetorical style in the school 
of Roman purists, whose continuity is unbroken from the time of the Scipionic group, 
through the circles influenced by Q. Lutatius Catulus, down to Caesar himself. The 
devotion of Scipio to the works of Xenophon is recorded in a well-known utterance of 
Cicero (Ad Q. frat. i. 1. 23). Catulus was one of the precursors of Caesar in the 
literature of personal memoirs, and from Cicero (Brutus 132) we learn that his work 
De consulatu et de rebus gestis suis was written molli et Xenophontio genere sermonis. 
For the influence which the circle of Catulus exercised upon Caesar, see p. 111. 

8See the definition of elegantia cited on p. 105. 


4See O. Weise Charakteristik d. lat. Sprache, 3d ed. (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 135 ff. 
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whom we know to have been called Atticists no sufficient exam- 
ples of style have survived, but we may believe with some confi- 
dence that Caesar’s commentaries for prose, and Catullus’ poems 
for verse, are, essentially speaking, products of this stylistic effort. 
It was a creed of style not less difficult of realization than avowed 
rhetorical art—perhaps more difficult, and the painstaking labor 
which was bestowed upon niceties of purity, elegance, and sim- 
plicity is set forth in not a few of the characterizations of repre- 
sentatives of this school. Quintilian, reflecting the hostility with 
which the rhetorician always contemplated the pedantry of such 
effort, speaks of those quos curiose potius loqui dixeris quam 
Latine (viii. 1. 2), and he tells the story of Theophrastus’ dis- 
comfiture on the detection of his foreign birth by the market- 
woman quod nimium Attice loqueretur. In the same category of 
supersensitiveness he places Asinius Pollio’s detection of Patavi- 
nitas in the language of Livy. It is from this point of view that 
Cicero’s characterization of Calvus is to be understood, who (he 
says) by too diligent self-scrutiny and castigation lost true 
vitality in the effort to avoid possible reproach of error. His 
language in consequence was attenuated by an excessive scrupu- 
losity (nimia religione attenuata), and in the same sense Fronto 
speaks of the grammatical treatise of Caesar as libri scrupulosis- 
simi.' The epithets of praise which the Atticists strove to earn 
were expolitio, urbanitas, elegantia (Brutus 285). They sought 
not so much for the merit of positive excellence as for the praise 
of avoidance of error in reproducing the habit of urbane conver- 
sational speech. The Stoic definition of “EAAnucpds is Ppdous 
adidmtwros év TH Texviny cuvnOela. Similarly Latinitas in the 
rendering of the Auctor Ad Herennium is sermo . . . . ab omni 
vitio remotus, in the light of which Cicero’s words concerning 
Calvus (Brutus 283) are to be understood: metuens ne vitiosa 
colligeret, verum sanguinem deperdebat. The matter admits 


1Compare the characterization of Caesar’s language by Gellius xix. 8.3: Sermonis 
praeter alios suae aetatis castissimi, and Quintilian concerning Calvus, x. i. 115: sed 
est et sancta et gravis oratio et castigata. 

2Of. Quint. viii. 1. 2: sed ea quae de ratione Latine atque emendate loquendi 
fuerunt dicenda, in libro primo . . . . exsecuti sumus, verum illic tantum, ne vitiosa 
essent, praecipimus. Cf. Zonaras (cited by Lehrs Herod., p. 390): rédos 3¢ ypayyarixfjs 
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of much fuller illustration, but for the present let this suffice to 
outline the grammatical doctrines and stylistic tendencies, which, 
with Latine loqui as their supreme goal, stood at this time in 
more or less conscious antithesis to rhetorical ideals of an abun- 
dant and embellished style. 

We have seen that Atticism among the Greeks was an extreme 
form of the grammatical cult of Hellenism. The studies begun 
by the Greeks were transferred to Rome and the Latin tongue, 
and here toward the middle of the first century B. o. the name 
“Atticism’’ was adopted by certain extremists, doubtless from the 
usage of contemporary Greek purists, for these studies in their 
application to Latin. Cicero’s words' would suggest that Calvus 
was the first (Roman) to apply the name to himself; but, however 
that may have been, he possessed sufficient leadership to muster 
a school of followers under this new and modish title. But they 
stood for the same stylistic ideals and for the same studies which 
before their time, and side by side with them, were pursued 
under the name of Latinitas. Nor did the name apparently long 
survive at Rome, and it is, I suspect, to the breaking up and dis- 
appearance of this particular coterie of Attici (which followed on 
the death of Calvus) that Cicero alludes in Tuse. ii. 3: genus 
Atticorum .. . . qut iam conticuerunt paene ab ipso foro inrisi. 
But the cult of a refined and elegant Latinity continued to be 
observed in the same spirit as that of Calvus and his friends, and 
it was represented in the succeeding period most conspicuously 
by Asinius Pollio and Messala Corvinus, by Horace and Virgil 
(in their earlier work), and indeed by most of the poets of the 
circles of Maecenas and Messala.’ 
rd pndéwore duaprdvey pire wepl ulay dékv ure wept wrelovas. To the grammatical 
studies of Calvus Cicero alludes, in passing judgment on his style, in Fam. xv. 21.7: 
multae erant et reconditae litterae, vis non erat. With this compare Brutus 252 (con- 


cerning Caesar): ut esset perfecta illa bene loquendi laus, multis litteris et eis quidem 
reconditis . . . . est consecutus. 


1 Brutus 284: Atticum se, inquit, Oalvus noster dici oratorem volebat.... 
Dicebat, inquam, ita; sed et ipse errabat et alios etiam errare cogebat. 


2¥or Asinius it is superfluous to adduce evidence (cf. Norden I, p. 261), except to 
note that the painstaking effort at purity, which characterized the school as a whole, is 
recognized in him by Quintilian x.1.113: summa diligentia adeo ut quibusdam etiam 
nimia videatur. For Messala it should also be superfluous, so clear is the evidence; 
but Teuffel (§ 222. 2) and others attach him rather to the Ciceronian tradition. His 
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To revert at length to our starting-point: The object of these 
introductory remarks has been to indicate just where and under 
what caption in Cicero’s De oratore reference to the studies and 
activities of contemporary stylistic purists—whether they be 
called Atticists or not—is to be found. It is, as I have indicated, 
under the heading of Latinitas. 

In book iii. 37, Crassus begins the task assigned him of setting 
forth the subject of style. It may be comprised, he says, under 
four points: ut Latine, ut plane, ut ornate, ut apte dicamus. Of 
these the first two are taken up together and treated as one 
aspect of the subject, in contrast to the remaining two. In this 
grouping of the matter Cicero follows older tradition, for in the 
Auct. Ad Herennium (iv. 12.17) Latinitas and explanatio (= ut 
Latine, ut plane) form the two constituent elements of the 
superior heading elegantia,' a term which, with considerable 
amplification and widened range, corresponds to the é«Aoy? Tar 
ovoudtwv of Theophrastus’? analysis of the elements of style. 
That the attitude of Cicero toward these two points is deprecia- 
tory, as of something which has no proper place in rhetorical 
theory, is revealed at once: 

Atque eorum quidem, quae duo prima dixi, rationem non arbitror 
exspectari a me puri dilucidique sermonis, neque enim conamur docere 
eum dicere, qui loqui nesciat; nec sperare, qui Latine non possit, hunc 
ornate esse dicturum; neque vero, qui non dicat quod intellegamus, hunc 
posse quod admiremur dicere. Linquamus igitur haec, quae cognitionem 
habent facilem, usum necessarium. Nam alterum traditur litteris doc- 
trinaque puerili, alterum adhibetur ob eam causam, ut intellegatur quid 
quisque dicat, quod videmus ita esse necessarium, ut tamen eo minus 
nihil esse possit (iii. 38). ; 
grammatical studies and extreme purism are attested by various references, of which 
the most general and significant is the characterization of Sen. Rhet. Contr. ii. 12. 8: 
Latini sermonis (=Latinitatis) observator diligentissimus. (The phrase is curiously 
misinterpreted by Norden I, p. 184 as referring merely to his avoidance of Greek 
words.) The superior purity of his diction to that of Cicero is alluded to by Tacitus 
Dial. 18: in verbis magis elaboratus. The Attic d¢é\ea of his style is recorded by 
Quint. x. 5. 2. The standpoint of Horace in the practice of his earlier writing is 
sufficiently obvious. Direct utterances too which proclaim his theoretical standpoint 
are not wanting, especially in Serm. book i, but they require interpretation, which 


must be reserved for another time. The position of Virgil is implied in the words of 
Catalepta 7: Ite hinc, inanes, ite, rhetorum ampullae | inflata rore non Achaico verba. 


1 Elegantia est quae facit ut <locus> unus quisque pure et aperte dici videatur. 
2See Dionys. De Isoc. 3. 
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The polemical point of Cicero’s condescending words lies in the 
fact that the study to attain a faultless Latinity constituted the 
largest part of the stylistic doctrine of the contemporary school 
of grammatical purists, whose efforts were directed toward a 
subtle mastery of that conversational idiom (loquz), which is here 
dismissed as merely preliminary to the attainment of oratorical 
utterance (dicere). 

But although Cicero handles these two topics in the form of a 
praeteritio, with a certain arrogance as of one holding a superior 
position, yet, since he was familiar with the points of view of the 
grammatical schools, he has preserved not a little which con- 
tributes to our understanding of these studies. So for example, 
apart from their characteristic neglect of rhetorical utterance to 
which allusion has been made, we get their point of view relative 
to the early language as affording a norm of usage uncorrupted 
by rhetorical elaboration (39), their traditions of purity which 
were traced back to Laelius and the Scipionic circle (45), the 
designation of Plautus and Naevius’ as types of the flawless 
Latinity of the forefathers (45), the imitation or affectation of 
antiquity as a means of attaining to a more perfect speech (42). 
It is not my purpose to analyze the contents of this chapter, 
further at any rate than may be necessary to see and to under- 
stand Cicero’s attitude toward the subject. This attitude may be 
stated briefly as, (1) a consistent depreciation of the relative sig- 
nificance of these studies as a whole (in comparison with the 
rhetorical elaboration of language), and—granting the importance 
of a pure Latinity—(2) an effort to minimize the value of gram- 
matical theory, in comparison with purely empirical means to this 
end, viz.: the hearing of good speakers who have preserved the 
tradition of the older usage, and the reading of the books of 
early writers. As a result, the acquisition of a pure Latinity, 
so far from being a matter of difficult study or art, or an attain- 
ment of conspicuous praise, is easy, natural, and a thing which 


1 An indication of the age of such criticism is afforded by the well-known dictum 
of Aelius Stilo: Musas Plautino sermone locuturas fuisse, si Latine loqui vellent. To 
this time (ca. 100 B. c.) may also belong the epitaph of Naevius which concludes: 
Itaque postquam est Orchi traditus thesauro, | obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua Latina 
(Gell. i. 24). 
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should be the characteristic possession, not of the trained orator, 
but of the good citizen. These points of view appear repeat- 
edly, and I will cite some of the characteristic utterances in which 
they are contained: 

Sed omnis loquendi elegantia, quamquam expolitur scientia littera- 

rum [= ypapparixy|, tamen augetur legendis oratoribus et poetis; sunt 
enim illi veteres, qui ornare nondum poterant ea quae dicebant, omnes 
prope praeclare locuti; quorum sermone adsuefacti qui erunt, ne cupien- 
tes quidem poterunt loqui nisi Latine (39). 
For the simplicity and elementary character of the matter, and 
the ease with which it may be acquired, see the concluding words 
of 38, cited above, and compare further the following passages 
from the Brutus, which may be introduced here in further illus- 
tration of Cicero’s position: 

ipsum Latine loqui est illud quidem, ut paulo ante dixi, in magna 
laude ponendum, sed non tam sua sponte [the position of the grammati- 
cal purists] quam quod est a plerisque neglectum: non enim tam prae- 
clarum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire, neque tam id mihi oratoris 
boni quam civis Romani proprium videtur. (Brutus 140, said in reply to 
the criticisms passed upon the purity of the language of Antonius.) 

Ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latinorum, quae etiam si orator non 
sis et sis ingenuus civis Romanus tamen necessaria est, adiungit illa 
oratoria ornamenta dicendi, etc. (Brutus 261). 

One of the things most admired in a pure Latinity is a certain 
elegance and subtlety of pronunciation characteristic of the city 
of Rome—urbanitas, just as there is a characteristic flavor of 
Attic pronunciation which sets it off from the usage of the rest of 
Greece. But this is in no sense a matter of study or theory, but 
merely one of observation and birthright (42 extr. and 48).' 
Cicero does not, to be sure, entirely ignore the value of theoreti- 
cal study, but as we saw, in the passage iii. 39 above, he sub- 
ordinates it to the empirical considerations referred to, and so 
also in 48 he allows a place to the subtilior cognitio ac ratio litte- 
rarum, along with the consuetudo sermonis cotidiani ac domestici 
and the lectio veterum oratorum et poetarum. But concerning 
his general attitude of depreciation there can be no doubt. 
Again, the second quality of style, clearness—ut plane 
10f. also De officiis i. 133. 
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dicamus—is treated in a similar cursory fashion, as something 
so easy that it may be passed over without serious discussion: 
tam facilis est tota res, etc. (49). Finally, in concluding the 
treatment of the two first qualities of style, Latinity and clearness, 
and passing over to the rhetorical ornatus, the attitude of Cicero 
is revealed in a parting shot: 

Faciles, inquit, Antoni, partes eae fuerunt duae, quas modo percucurri 
vel potius paene praeterii, Latine loquendi planeque dicendi (52). 

Over against these he arrays the magnitude, intricacy, variety, 
and difficulty of the truly oratorical functions: 

Reliquae sunt magnae, implicatae, variae, graves, quibus omnis 

admiratio ingeni, omnis laus eloquentiae continetur; nemo enim unquam 
est oratorem, quod Latine loqueretur, admiratus; si est aliter, inrident, 
neque eum oratorem tantum modo, sed hominem non putant (52). 
It is clear, I think, that Cicero speaks almost contemptuously, 
certainly slightingly, of that goal of effort, to the attainment of 
which the contemporary purists were bending all the efforts of 
their elaborate grammatical and literary studies. Against their 
grammar, with its worship of correctness and purity, he arrays 
the ancient mistress of emotional speech, rhetoric; and as gram- 
mar was the offshoot of philosophy, so too she had fallen the 
natural heir to the ancient feud of philosophy with rhetoric.’ 

Tosum up briefly our survey of this portion of the De oratore, 
let us note that Cicero has emphasized especially the elementary, 
easy character of these first two qualities of style. He has fur- 
ther urged that they make small requirements upon theory and 
doctrine for their attainment; the consuetudo of good speakers 
will accomplish all that is required. In further reinforcement of 
this point of view I would cite finally a later passage of the third 
‘book concerning the use of verba propria, that is, the ordinary 
non-figurative words for the designation of objects, a class of 
words which were thought of as falling especially within the 
territory of Latinitas :’ 


1Cicero’s position is not of course an isolated one; its connection with the general 
hostility of rhetoric toward the claims of grammar may be seen by comparing Quint. 
i. 4.5: quo minus sunt ferendi qui hanc artem ut tenuem atque ieiunam cavillantur. 


2 dxupodoyla (improprietas) is one of the three cardinal sins against ‘EAAnno pds. 
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Sed in hoe verborum genere propriorum dilectus est habendus 
quidam atque is aurium quodam iudicio ponderandus est; in quo 
consuetudo etiam bene loquendi valet plurimum. Itaque hoc, quod 
vulgo de oratoribus ab imperitis dici solet ‘bonis hic verbis,’ aut ‘aliquis 
non bonis utitur,’ non arte aliqua perpenditur, sed quodam quasi naturali 
sensu iudicatur; in quo non magna laus est vitare vitium, quamquam est 
magnum (iii. 150). 

In this passage, apart from the direct statement that usage is of 
more service than art for the choice of such words, I would call 
attention to the criticism of the large claims of the grammarians 
which is contained in the words in quo non magna laus est vitare 
vitium; for the Stoic definition of “EXAnucpes is dpdois abdiarrro- 
tos, to which corresponds the definition of Latinitas as sermo 

.. ab omni vitio remotus. To such definitions, and the 
elevation of them to standards of style, Cicero’s criticism looks.’ 
And, indeed, with the pure conversational idiom as the goal of 
effort, it will be understood how excellence could not rise above 
irreproachable correctness. Taking advantage therefore of such 
an acknowledged position, Cicero urges that there is no merit in 
the avoidance of faults of speech; or, as he says elsewhere, pure 
Latin is not so much the characteristic mark of a good orator as 
of a free-born Roman citizen. In short, the precepts of Latinitas 
only afford the foundations; the true creation of art and theory 
is the superstructure which the orator shall rear upon them. 

Verum tamen hoc quasi solum quoddam atque fundamentum est, ver- 


borum usus et copia bonorum. Sed quid ipse aedificet orator et in quo 
adiungat artem, id esse nobis quaerendum atque explicandum videtur 


(iii. 150). 

We have here the same antitheses, colored with the same polemi- 
cal implications as before, between the simple and easy acqui- 
sition of a pure Latinity, and the laborious, artistic task of 
oratorical embellishment. Many other utterances of a like char- 
acter can be adduced both from the Brutus and the Orator, 
some of which would reveal even more sharply the hostile attitude 
of Cicero toward the standpoint of the grammatical purists; but 
for the present enough, I think, has been presented to make the 


10f. Quint. viii. 1. 2, cited above, p. 103, note 2, and the definition of the goal of 
grammar there cited. 
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general relationships clear. I have touched also, in passing, upon 
the elaborate pains which were and had been devoted to the attain- 
ment of purity and correctness of speech by a stylistic school at 
Rome which had long been arrayed against the rhetoricians. 


Concerning Caesar’s treatise De analogia the information 
which has come down to us is very meager. Our earliest and 
most important source, the Brutus, yields us an instructive para- 
phrase of the title, and the fact (confirmed by other sources) that 
it was addressed to Cicero. Next in importance is the brief item 
of Suetonius (Jul. 56): reliquit et de analogia duos libros ... . 
(quos) in transitu Alpium, cum ex citeriore Gallia conventibus 
peractis ad exercitum rediret .... fecit. This affords us a 
clue to the time of composition, and besides it suggests that the 
work can scarcely have been a systematic and deliberate treatise 
upon the subject. That it was in fact a controversial pamphlet, 
called forth by particular circumstances, as I shall endeavor to 
explain, deprives the statement of Suetonius of its paradoxical 
impressiveness, and makes its composition entirely parallel to 
that of the Anticato, a partisan reply, written in camp on the eve 
of the battle of Munda. 

The De oratore, as we learn from a letter of Cicero to Atticus 
(iv. 13. 2), was completed in November of the year 55 and declared 
ready for transcribing. It was therefore presumably in circulation 
in the early part of the year 54. It is well known that at this time 
Caesar was bent on gaining the active good-will and support of 
Cicero, an attitude which soon was met with reciprocal advances 
on Cicero’s part.’ It is not unlikely that Cicero himself would 
have forwarded a copy to Caesar at his winter headquarters in 
Cisalpine Gaul, or perhaps more probably one may conjecture 
that either Trebatius in April, or Quintus Cicero in May, of 
the year 54 may have been the bearer of a copy destined for 


1Fronto (Ad M. Aurelium), p. 221: quod te vix quicquam nisi raptim et furtim 
legere posse prae curis praesentibus scripsisti, fac memineris et cum animo tuo cogites, 
C. Caesarem atrocissimo bello Gallico cum alia multa militaria, tum etiam duos de 
analogia libros scrupulosissimos scripsisse: inter tela volantia de nominibus decli- 
nandis, de verborum aspirationibus et rationibus inter classica et tubas. 


2Of. Drumann Vol. III, p. 318 and references. Ad Quint. frat. ii. 13 (15a). 2. 
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Caesar.’ But conjecture is idle, and it suffices to know that in 
one way or another a copy would have come into Caesar’s hands 
before leaving his Cisalpine quarters for the summer campaign, 
which he did in May of the year 54. With what feelings and 
judgments he may have read the work as a whole we are not here 
concerned; but as regards Cicero’s depreciatory and condescend- 
ing treatment of the significance for the orator of the first quality 
of style, wt Latine dicamus, it has been made clear that it must 
have been a challenge to the literary and stylistic ideals in which 
Caesar had been reared, and which in his own work he was 
endeavoring to realize. 

The subject was not, of course, new to him. The usage of 
a pure colloquial idiom was traditional in his family,’ and we 
learn from Suetonius that in his youth he modeled his oratorical 
style upon that of his uncle Julius Caesar Strabo,’ a man famous 
not only for his wit, his urbanity, and his charm of speech, but 
also for a conversational style and manner which was more effective 
than the rhetorical vehemence of other orators.‘ Caesar Strabo 
was a student of the niceties of Latinity, and Marius Victorinus 
(@. L. vi. 8. 9) reports innovations in pronunciation and orthog- 
raphy dating from him, which are ground for believing that he 
participated in the theoretical studies of his brother,’ Q. Lutatius 


1 That Quintus was in communication with Caesar concerning the literary work of 
Cicero appears from ii. 13 (Ad Quint. frat.). 2: quoniam tu scribis poema ab eo 
nostrum probari. From ii. 15 (16). 5 we learn that Caesar himself had communicated 
with Cicero concerning this work. The first book he admired: reliqua ad quendam 
locum pgOupusrepa, hoc enim utitur verbo. Cicero begs his brother to tell him whether 
the subject-matter (res) or the style (xapaxr#p) displeased Caesar. It is idle for us to 
try to decide a point concerning which Cicero himself was not clear, but it may be 
worth while to observe that Oaesar’s criticism pgOuysrepa is singularly like the criticism 
of Cicero’s style which Calvus and Brutus communicated to him in letters. Cf. Tac. 
Dial. 18 extr.: Ciceronem a Calvo quidem male audisse tamquam solutwm et enervem, 
a Bruto autem, ut ipsius verbis utar, tamquam fractum atque elumbem. 

2 Brutus 252. 

8 Sueton. Jul. 55: genus eloquentiae dumtaxat adulescens adhuc Strabonis Caesaris 
secutus videtur. 

4Of. Brutus 177 and De officiis i. 133: sale vero et facetiis Caesar, Catuli patris 
frater, vicit omnes, ut in ipso illo forensi genere dicendi contentiones aliorum sermone 
vinceret. 

5 Frater uterinus. The Catuli, father and son, enjoyed a unique reputation for the 
purity of their speech: ei autem optime uti lingua Latina putabantur (De offic. i. 133). 
Cf. Brutus 132: incorrupta quaedam Latini sermonis integritas, and De or. iii. 29: 
(cuius oratio) est pura sic, ut Latine loqui paene solus videatur. Cf. Bittner Porcius 
Licinus, p. 166, for the grammatical studies of Caesar Strabo. 
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Catulus, the most eminent purist of his time, and that he 
endeavored in his own practice to carry them into effect. The 
early grammatical and rhetorical training of Caesar was under the 
direction of the grammarian M. Antonius Gnipho, a native of 
Gaul, educated at Alexandria,’ through whom presumably Caesar 
was imbued with the Alexandrine doctrine of analogy in grammar. 
This point of view was, it seems certain, the animating principle 
of Gnipho’s work De Latino sermone,’ of which a fragment pre- 
served by Quintilian illustrates an analogical innovation in forms 
like ebura, robura, marmura, instead of ebora, etc.’ We see 
therefore some of the influences which disposed Caesar to set a 
high value on the literary significance of simple, conversational 
style, and furthermore to believe that grammatical theory was an 
important instrument for the attainment of a pure Latinity. A 
portion of his argument in support of this latter contention still 
survives, as will appear presently. 

But it may be said that I attach undue importance to Cicero’s 
brief treatment of Latinitas; that, with an eye for the tree rather 
than for the forest, I have exalted to undue significance a small 
section, which is indeed but an inconsiderable part of the whole. 
It should be said however that, while it is true that Cicero’s 
depreciation of the large claims that were made for the theoreti- 
cal study of Latinity occupies but a small space in the De oratore, 
yet the importance of this part must not be judged only by 
what is said of it positively, but ‘also by what is implied con- 
cerning it negatively. For, as we have seen, Cicero contrasts 
with the simple and elementary character of the claims of Lati- 
nitas the really great and characteristically oratorical qualities 
of style, copia and ornatus. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that in these we have the main theme of the whole work—the 
resources by which a large and abundant and embellished style, 
based upon a comprehensive knowledge of things, is to be 

1Suet. De gram. 7: M. Antonius Gnipho, ingenuus in Gallia natus .. . . insti- 


tutusque Alexandriae .... docuit primum in Divi Iulii domo pueri adhuc.... 
docuit autem et rhetoricam. 


2 Suet. loc. cit.: Scripsit multa . . . . etsi Ateius Philologus duo tantum volumina 
de Latino sermone reliquisse eum tradit. 


3 Quint. i. 6. 23. 
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obtained.’ Oratorical ornatus represents the flower or product 
of all the wide studies which Cicero inculcates. 

The depreciatory treatment of the theoretical study of Latinity 
was a Challenge to Caesar’s training and conviction, and he took 
up the gauntlet in behalf of himself and of his contemporaries of 
like interests and tastes. Fresh from the reading of the De 
oratore, he employed the enforced leisure of the tedious journey 
across the mountains in the composition of the De analogia—a 
defense of the literary significance of pure colloquial Latinity and 
of the theoretical studies which led to its attainment. The title 
De analogia may strike one perhaps as altogether too narrowly 
framed to allow us to think of it as an answer to Cicero, or as 
having been elicited by him. But let us see. Cicero had not 
denied the importance of pure Latin for the orator, but he had 
urged that it was an easy thing to master, and could be got best 
from the reading of good books and the hearing of pure speakers. 
Against this point of view Caesar arrays the importance and 
necessity of theory, and accordingly he chose as his title the doc- 
trine which dominated the grammatical studies of his time, the 
criterion by which the fluctuating and uncertain in language 
should be reduced to law—analogy. . The goal of all grammatical 
study was the determination of correct usage (“EAAnuopds, Lati- 
nitas), and Cicero therefore, in later reference to the treatise 
(Brutus 253), paraphrases the technical title quite in accordance 
with Cesar’s intention by the phrase de ratione Latine loquendi. 

The work was dedicated to Cicero, not because such a dedica- 
tion would afford Caesar a desired opportunity to flatter the orator 
with exaggerated compliments, but because its theme was a vin- 
dication of the points of view which Cicero had dismissed so 
slightingly. The procedure was entirely analogous to Cicero’s 
dedication of the two works in which he attacks the Atticists to 
Brutus, a partisan of the school attacked. The treatise was not a 
contribution to the literature of grammatical theory for its own 
sake, but had its origin rather in the bearing of grammatical 
studies upon the work of the orator. That is to say, it took as its 

1 De or. iii. 125: In hoe igitur tanto tam immensoque campo cum liceat oratori 


vagarilibere . .. . facile suppeditat omnis apparatus ornatusque dicendi; rerum enim 
copia verborum copiam gignit, etc. 
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starting-point Cicero’s undervaluation of the significance of these 
studies, in comparison with the larger tasks of rhetorical elabora- 
tion of language. This is shown by the fragments which Cicero 
has incorporated in the Brutus, the first of which declares that the 
choice of words (which it was the function of grammar to control) 
is the source of eloquence: 

Qui (sc. Caesar) etiam in maximis occupationibus ad te ipsum (sc. 
Ciceronem) .... de ratione Latine loquendi accuratissime scripserit 
primoque in libro dixerit verborum dilectum originem esse eloquentiae.' 
(Brutus 253). 

The longer fragment which follows (containing the well-known 
dedicatory compliment to Cicero, for which it is quoted) gives, in 
words of courteous protest, the claim which Caesar makes for a 
recognition of the earnest study of the conversational idiom side 
by side with the language of oratorical abundance. (That the 
words are a direct quotation from Caesar, Cicero assures us. ) 

Ac si ut cogitata praeclare eloqui possent, nonnulli studio et usu 
elaboraverunt (cuius te paene principem copiae atque inventorem bene 
de nomine ac dignitate populi Romani meritum esse existimare debe- 
mus), hunc facilem et cotidianum novisse sermonem num? pro relicto est 
habendum? 
In these words there is contained, I believe, unmistakable allu- 
sion to the passages in the De oratore which we have examined. 
In the first place, oratorical utterance cogitata praeclare eloqui 
(where eloqui is chosen in technical contrast to loqui’), with its 
characteristic Ciceronian copia, is contrasted with the sermo faci- 
lis et cotidianus, just as in Cicero the oratorical ornatus and 
appropriateness are set over against the simple obviousness of the 
first two qualities of style, ut Latine, ut plane dicamus. Caesar 

1It might be urged that Cicero has conceded this point in De oratore iii. 150 (cited 
above, p. 109); but how grudgingly, and with what difference of tone and emphasis! 
The spirit of Caesar’s utterance is illustrated by the grammatical source which Quin- 
tilian reproduces in i. 4.5: quo minus sunt ferendi, qui hanc artem (sc. grammaticam) 


ut tenuem ac ieiunam cavillantur: quae nisi oratoris futuri fundamenta fideliter iecit, 
quidquid superstruxeris corruet. 

21 have accepted, with the more recent editors, Stangl, Martha, and Wilkins, the 
correction num for nunc as essential to express the obvious intention of the passage. 
Ernesti, Halm, and others have attained the same end by different remedies. 

$On the logical distinctions between loqui, eloqui (dicere), proloqui, etc., see 
Augustine De dial., ch. 4: Mart Capella iv. 338; and Cic. Orat. 113. 
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accepts, with a touch of subtle irony, Cicero’s reiterated charac- 
terization of this conversational idiom as easy— 

quae cognitionem habent facilem (iii. 38) 

tam facilis est tota res (49) 

faciles partes eae fuerunt duae (52)— 
but he asks nevertheless whether, though it be easy and of every 
day character, it can still be passed over so lightly as Cicero has 
urged —num pro relicto est habendum. The allusion to Cicero’s 
words appears again from a comparison of such passages as these: 

linquamus' igitur haec, etc. (38) 

- praetereamus igitur praecepta Latine loquendi, etc. (48) 

partes eae, quas modo percucurri vel potius paene praeterii Latine 
loquendi planeque dicendi (52). 

The answer of Caesar is of course implied in the form of the 
question, putting with urbane interrogation the denial which it is 
the object of his treatise to record and sustain. 

To gather up briefly the convergent lines of evidence which 
point to the relationship that I assume to have existed between 
the two works: The date of the De analogia must for other 
reasons be placed very near to that of the De oratore (though 
no evidence fixing the date more exactly between the years 55-52 
has hitherto been found); the work was addressed to Cicero and 
can not reasonably have ignored any recognized attitude on his 
part toward the questions involved; a divergence of opinion 
between the two men is implied in the whole form of the frag- 
ment contained in the Brutus; finally, specific allusion to Cicero’s 
depreciatory attitude toward the theoretical study of the conver- 
sational idiom is seen to be contained in this fragment. 

In view then of these considerations we shall be justified in 
concluding: (1) that the De analogia was elicited by certain 
utterances of Cicero’s De oratore; (2) that it was written in the 
spring of the year 54’ with the memory of Cicero’s recent words 


1The juxtaposition of Cicero’s linguamus with Caesar’s pro relicto must defend 
the latter phrase against the suspicion of corruption. 

2The dates which have been assigned to the work are the year 55 (Schlitte De C. 
Tul. Caesare grammatico [Diss. Halle, 1865], p. 12) and the winter of 53/52 (Kéchly- 
Ristow Kinl. in das Bel. Gal., p. 91, n. 59 [cited by Schanz], a work which has not, 
however, been accessible to me). The year 55, with tentative suggestion of 54 asa 
possible date, is selected by Beck (Plinii libri dubii sermonis (Leipzig, 1894], p. xv), 
who seems to be the latest scholar to have touched upon the subject. 
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fresh in the writer’s mind; (3) that it was apparently rather a 
controversial pamphlet than a systematic treatise.’ 


The fragments of the De analogia have been collected by the 
editors of Caesar, by Lersch in his Sprachphilosophie der Alten 
I, p. 131, and by Schlitte in the monograph referred to in note 2 
on p.115. To these fragments I venture to suggest two important 
additions, both from an early period of our record. 

I. We have seen above that Caesar accepts, though not with- 
out a touch of ironical reserve, Cicero’s characterization of the 
pure colloquial idiom as easy and a thing of everyday usage. 
If that is so, why did it require a laborious knowledge of gram- 
matical theory for its mastery? Cicero had held that it did not. 
It was therefore incumbent on Caesar to show reason why the study 
of grammatical theory was necessary. With what sort of argu- 
ments did Caesar sustain his claim of this necessity? They are 
contained, I suspect, without essential modification of point of 
view, in the argument which Cicero presents in Brutus 258 ff., 
though I imagine that Cicero has distorted the true relations in 
slight degree by the flattering suggestion that Caesar was the first 
to see the necessity of theory: that was a claim which Caesar 
would scarcely have made for himself. 

Solum quidem, inquit ille (Atticus),’ et quasi fundamentum oratoris 
vides, locutionem emendatam et Latinam, cuius penes quos laus adhuc 
fuit, non fuit rationis aut scientiae, sed quasi bonae consuetudinis. 
Mitto C. Laelium P. Scipionem: aetatis illius ista fuit laus tamquam 
innocentiae sic Latine loquendi—nec omnium tamen, nam illorum 
aequalis Caecilium et Pacuvium male locutos videmus—sed omnes tum 
fere, qui nec extra urbem hanc vixerant neque eos aliqua barbaries 
domestica infuscaverat, recte loqguebantur. Sed hanc certe rem deteri- 
orem vetustas fecit et Romae et in Graecia. Confluxerunt enim et 
Athenas et in hanc urbem multi inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis.’ 


1The only other considerable fragment of the work which has been preserved in 
original form reveals the interrogatory, controversial style of the treatise. Gellius xix. 
8.7: num tu harum rerum natura accidere arbitraris, ete. A conception of the gen- 
eral manner may perhaps be gained from the defense of analogy in Varro L. L. ix. 


2 It is to be noticed that this passage also is put into the mouth of Atticus. 


8’ The progressive corruption and barbarization of Rome by the influx of foreigners 
is commented on in a similar manner by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, representing a 
standpoint of grammatical purism like that of Caesar. Antigq. Rom. i. 89: al 5é rad» 
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Quo magis expurgandus est sermo et adhibenda tamquam obrussa ratio, 
quae mutari non potest, nec utendum pravissima consuetudinis regula. 
The whole of 258 may therefore be looked upon as an argument 
drawn from the armory of Caesar, and while it may not be con- 
sidered a verbatim fragment, yet in any comprehensive recon- 
struction of the De analogia it must claim a place, which has not 
been accorded to it. How ill the whole argument sits with the 
hotly urged opinions of Cicero, expressed both before (in the De 
oratore) and after (in the Orator) the writing of the Brutus, may 
be seen by a brief comparison. In the concluding words of this 
paragraph the necessity of an immutable criterion, namely ratio, is 
urged, and the utter fallibility of usage is vigorously proclaimed 
—nec utendum pravissima consuetudinis regula. But in the 
De oratore iii. 150, excellence in the choice of words and their 
forms is measured, not by rule, but by natural feeling and the 
verdict of the ear: im quo consuetudo etiam bene loquendi 
valet plurimum. The same defense of consuetudo against the 
results of grammatical theory is the underlying principle of what 
is said concerning ovvOeors in Orator 150 ff. One phrase typical 
of many may serve for illustration: nec vero reprehenderim 
“scripsere,” ... . et “scripserunt” esse verius sentio, sed con- 
suetudini auribus indulgenti libenter obsequor (Or. 157). 
Whether the Caesarian matter extends beyond section 258, it 
would be rash to affirm; it seems to me, however, not unlikely 
that the illustrative matter which follows (to 261) may in part 


BapBdpwv émrimélar, 5: & y words WONKA THY dpxalwy érirndevydrwv dwéuabe, ody xpbvy 
éyévovro, Kal Oaiua rotro ay elvar dbgee 7a elxdra Noyioapévos, wHs obx Awac’ éeBap- 
BapwOn, 'Omcxods 0 bwodetauévn Kal Mapoods xal Zavelras xal Tuppynvods xal Bperriods, 
"OuBpixGv re cal Avybwy Kal "IBitpwr [kal Kedr dv] ovxvds wupiddas, Adda Te wpds rots 
elpnuévors €0vn, 7a wey e& abrfs IraNlas, ra 8 e érépwv ddrypéva rérwy pupl’ bea, ot0? 
dubydwrra 000’ duodlara, dv kal Blovs cvyxdvias dvarapaxGévras éx rocatrns diadwrlas 
TOANA TOD wadawod Kbopuou Tis whrews veoxudoat elxds Hv (cf. Norden De Stilone Cosconio 
Varrone grammaticis [Ind. Lect. Greifswald, 1895], p. ix). Dionysius conceives of the 
Latin language as having been originally an Aeolic dialect which has suffered corrup- 
tion from so much foreign contamination: rofro pbvoy dmrodatcavres éx Tv wodANOv 
érimutidv, 7d wh waor rots PObyyors dpOoewetv (i. 90). It is clear that considerations of 
this sort were the reasons to which the grammarians both in Greece and Rome appealed 
in justification of their activity. It was the task of grammar to restore language 
(within practical limits) to its original purity, and analogy was one of the principles— 
and the dominating one—by which it sought to make good the defects of early record. 
Cf. also the important passage in Fam. ix. 15. 1 and Brutus 169 ff. 
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have been derived from Caesar, including the story of Sisenna’s 
discomfiture at the hands of the facetious C. Rusius. Sisenna 
was an analogist,' and, like Caesar, aimed to restore the original 
purity of the language by rule,’ but with the zeal of an evangelist 
of a new gospel he was extreme in its application and applied 
his ratio in frequent defiance of fixed consuetudo. It is, I should 
suspect, therefore Caesar’s judgment which Cicero reports, recte 
loqui putabat esse inusitate loqui (260). Against such an earlier 
standpoint of grammatical ratio, which could only discredit it in 
the eyes of men of practical sense, Caesar raised his protest con- 
cerning the avoidance of all that was rare or unusual.’ 

II. The second fragment which I would restore to the De 
analogia is less extensive and less important. It is derived, too, 
from a different source, but the confirmation of its genuineness 
depends upon a portion of Cicero’s narrative. It is contained in 
a quotation which the elder Pliny incorporates into an enthusiastic 
apostrophe to Cicero (N. H. vii. 117): 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate, primus in toga 
triumphum linguaeque lauream merite, et facundiae Latiarumque lit- 
terarum parens atque, ut dictator Caesar hostis quondam tuus de te 
scripsit, omnium triumphorum laurea maior, quanto plus est ingenii 
Romani terminos in tantum promovisse quam imperii. 

It is obvious that Caesar in this somewhat fulsome praise alludes 
to the notorious verse of Cicero’s poem De consulatu suo: 
cedant arma togae, concedat laurea linguae. 


He accepts Cicero’s own estimate of himself (perhaps with an 
aside to his friends), and pays it back with interest—omnium 
triumphorum laurea maior. That was spreading it on pretty 
thick, and we may believe that Cicero looked with some appre- 


1 As we see from Varro, cited by Gellius ii. 25.9. It is probable that the words of 
Cicero (Brutus 228), doctus vir et optimis studiis deditus, refer to his grammatical 
studies, and from the same passage we learn that he enjoyed the reputation of unim- 
peachable Latinity (bene Latine loquens), a judgment which is confirmed by Fronto, 
who places him among a group of authors particulatim elegantis, and by the citations 
of later grammarians. It should cause his soul unrest to know that the scholarship of 
our day assigns him to the Asiatic school (cf. Marx Proleg. in Auct. ad Her., p. 140). 


2Sisenna autem quasi emendator sermonis usitati cum esse vellet (Brutus 259). 


8 The relationship of the injunction of Caesar to the practice of Sisenna is suggested 
also by Marx loc. cit. (n. 1, above), and by Reitzenstein M. Terentius Varro, etc. (Leip- 
zig, 1901), p. 63. 
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hension upon flattery from another which interpreted the signifi- 
cance of his own figurative lawrea with such glossatorial literalness. 
The praise was too strong to form a part of the direct quotation 
from Caesar which is made in the Brutus, but allusion to it and 
cautious restriction of its validity are found there: 

hance autem, inquit (Brutus), gloriam [viz., of being the princeps and 
inventor of oratorical abundance and embellishment at Rome] testi- 
moniumque Caesaris tuae quidem supplicationi non, sed triumphis mul- 
torum antepono (255). 

With these words, placed in the mouth of Brutus, Cicero 
prunes down the compliment of Caesar to a form tolerable for 
urbane acknowledgment: the extravagance of Caesar’s omnium 
triumphorum laurea maior is reduced to a less invidious plane— 
triumphis multorum antepono. The whole of 255 ff. should be 
read in this connection, but the general considerations of the 
relative significance of oratorical (literary) and military values 
which are contained in the remaining laudatory words of Caesar— 
quanto plus est ingenit Romani terminos in tantum promovisse 
quam imperii—are reflected in the paragraph following, with a 
similar reduction of Caesar’s extravagance of praise to a plane of 
acknowledged truth on which it can be accepted publicly without 
stultification: 

Verum quidem si audire volumus, omissis illis divinis consiliis, quibus 

saepe constituta est imperatorum sapientia salus civitatis aut belli aut 
domi, multo magnus orator praestat minutis imperatoribus (256). 
The fragment has not, of course, entirely escaped the vigilance 
of the editors of Caesar, but at some point in the progress of this 
phase of Caesarian scholarship, through some chance of allotment, 
it was assigned to the Anticato,' where it threatens to make good 
its title, if only by right of squatter sovereignty. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Excursus: A RererENce To THE De oratore in Carsar’s Anticato 


As a brief supplement to the foregoing, I would add here one other 
trace of contemporary allusion to the De oratore. Though it touches a 
different aspect of Cicero’s argument and belongs to a later time, yet it 
affords welcome evidence of Caesar’s acquaintance with the third book. 
1 Dinter iii, p. 185; Kubler iii. 2, p. 146. 
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In sections 52 ff. Crassus, instead of proceeding at once to a presenta- 
tion of the technological aspects of rhetorical ornatus, digresses to a 
consideration of the real nature of eloquence. It is, he affirms, one of 
the supreme virtues, the function of which is to put into effect by per- 
suasive speech the results of speculative thought and practical wisdom. 
And so it was conceived of by the early Greeks: hanc cogitandi pro- 
nuntiandique rationem vimque dicendi veteres Graeci sapientiam 
nominabant (56). But, under the influence of Socrates’ criticisms, phi- 
losophy was detached from this original unity with much detriment to 
itself as well as to eloquence. To be sure a certain tendency toward 
specialization of activity had foreshadowed this differentiation, so that 
Pythagoras, Democritus, and Anaxagoras were primarily thinkers, The- 
mistocles, Pericles, and Theramenes were first of all statesmen, while 
Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Isocrates were chiefly teachers. But all 
conceived of the range of their activity in this broad and comprehensive 
spirit as an undivided unit. Even Socrates, though the inaugurator of 
the unhappy divorce of this ideal unity, was himself a product of the 
larger conception and a type of the power and versatility which it 
conveyed, 

The goal therefore, to which Crassus exhorts his listeners, is the 
realization of this ‘older ideal (71 ff.), which should incorporate—- whether 
under the name of eloquence or philosophy (142)—all of these activities 
in a single person. Of the examples cited from the pre-Socratic period 
it is obvious that Themistocles, Pericles, and Theramenes might be said 
to embody the conception most perfectly; for Pythagoras, Democritus, 
and Anaxagoras tended too obviously toward the exclusive pursuit of 
philosophy, while Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Isocrates would suggest 
the one-sided study of eloquence. 

We have seen above how Caesar in paying compliment to Cicero took 
as his starting-point the suggestion which Cicero himself afforded. It 
will be apparent how in similar manner, in relation to the argument of 
the De oratore, a compliment to Cicero might be framed, by the sugges- 
tion that in his own talents and career he exemplified the union of wise 
statesmanship and eloquence, which he bad himself set up as an ideal. 
It is in this sense, I think, that we are to understand the words of Caesar 
to which Plutarch alludes (Cic. 39): é& 8& rovrov dieréXae (Kaioap) ripav 
cai diroppovoimevos, Gore Kai ypaavre Adyov éyxwpiov Karwvos dvtrypadwv 
Tov Te Adyov avrov Kai Tov Biov ws pauora rq IepixAéovs éorxdra Kai @npa- 
peévous eracveiv. 
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CICERO’S AMALTHEUM 
By Frank GarpNnErR Moore 


Cicero’s desire to imitate the Amaltheum of Atticus first 
appears in 61 B. c., in the well-known letter on the acquittal of 
Clodius (1.16). Atticus had sent him certain epigrammata of 
his own production: Epigrammatis tuis, quae in Amaltheo posu- 
isti, contenti erimus, praesertim cum et Thyillus nos reliquerit, et 
Archias nihil de me scripserit (§ 15). 

The mention of Thyillus and Archias is sufficient evidence that 
the verses were in Greek. Clearly the statues or busts placed by 
Atticus in his Amaltheum were to be provided with suitable 
inscriptions in metrical form. The comparison with those men- 
tioned by Nepos is inevitable. The latter were, of course, in 
Latin, and Nepos found much to praise in their terseness (Nepos 
Att. 18. 5, 6). He does not imply that Atticus honored any 
others than statesmen and generals with his elogia in four or five 
verses.' It was certainly in this class, rather than as an orator, 
that Cicero received his place among the statuary of his friend. 
There is no positive evidence that Atticus’ collection of sculptured 
heroes of Roman history was limited to the Amaltheum, rather 
than variously disposed about the villa. But, with the certainty 
that he would place his friend’s portrait in a position of honor, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the essential feature of 
the Amaltheum was an out-of-door gallery of Romans eminent in 
public life or in warfare. 

At all events, Cicero was not merely curious to learn what this 
feature of Atticus’ Epirote estate was. He knows enough of its 
nature already to desire to reproduce it upon his paternal Arpi- 
nas: Velim ad me scribas, cuius modi sit ’ApadOeiov tuum, quo 
ornatu, qua torobecia, et, quae poémata quasque historias de 


1That Atticus’ metrical elogia were at least in circulation among his friends, if not 
formally published, is the only reasonable inference from the context in which Nepos 
mentions them, although the reference to imagines leaves us in doubt whether the 
biographer has in mind the original busts or statues, or drawings of some kind in 
an édition de luxe. 
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"ApadOeia habes, ad me mittas. Lubet mihi facere in Arpinati 
($18). In view of the strange conflict of legends gathered about 
the name of Amalthea, it is not strange that he should ask to know 
Atticus’ literary authorities, whether as a guide in the purchase 
of statues or reliefs, or merely for his own enlightenment as to 
what an Amaltheum was, as distinguished from an Academy, a 
Lyceum, and the other features prescribed by landscape archi- 
tects for the correct villa—much as the new-fledged country gen- 
tleman of today must needs discover pleached walks and all the 
other lore of the colonial garden. As for the first motive, the 
question of the sculptures is fully provided for under quo ornatu, 
and we are forced to conclude that the second motive prevailed, 
but may well assume that something more than mere novelty 
attracted him to the idea; and the problem does not lose in 
interest on account of the uncertainty as to just what the Amal- 
theum of Atticus was. 

It has been held,’ and is still maintained in Pauly-Wissowa, 
that the name was also given to the entire estate of Atticus near 
Buthrotum. Certainly it is a striking fact that there is no name 
for the estate corresponding to Formianum, Arpinas, and the 
like. The practice for extra-Italian estates, to be sure, may have 
differed from the familiar custom, and one must regret the lack 
of accessible information as to how the Greeks named their coun- 
try places. Little light is thrown upon the name of Atticus’ 
estate by the commentators on Cicero’s Letters. Thus Tyrrell: 

Amalthea was a villa of Atticus in Epirus, so called from the neigh- 
bouring shrine of the nymph Amalthea. It is sometimes called Amal- 
thewm. The adjectival form is generally used as in Tusculanum, but cf. 
Caieta, above: Att. i. 4. 3.? 

Caietam . . . . ornabo, however, is an inconclusive example, for 
the name of the town might be used in lieu of the name of the 
estate, just as Att. 2. 20.2; ab Amalthea te non commovebo, does 
not prove that Atticus or Cicero would have thought of calling the 
estate itself Amalthea. Nothing more is involved than a graceful 
metonymy, as in Caieta above.’ That the same figure would give 


10relli Onom., after Ernesti; Pape Kigennamen; Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa. 
20n Att. 1. 18.1. 


8Of., in 1. 13. 1, the playful, and purely figurative, caesis apud Amaltheam tuam 
victimis. 
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Amaltheum a wider range than “shrine of Amalthea” is obvious, 
but the single occurrence in Cicero (Leg. 2.7) does not justify 
the assumption that the entire estate bore that name, and there is 
no other tangible evidence. All the support to be found for that 
theory comes from association of the name with "AuadGeias xépas 
as applied to rich and well-watered estates or parks. But the 
passage’ which is chiefly relied upon makes the ’AuadGelas xépas 
a Té7ros in an dAcos; in other words, plainly a limited spot, not 
the grove or park as a whole. Hence, conceding that the prover- 
bial significance of the term was amply satisfied by the plane 
groves of Atticus on the banks of the Thyamis,’ proof that Amal- 
theum was equivalent to Villa Abbondanza, or meant to its owner 
anything more comprehensive than Cicero’s Academy at his Tus- 
culanum, is entirely lacking. There can be small doubt that it 
was but one feature, like the Tusculan example just cited, or 
Hadrian’s Canopus at Tivoli. 

To the question what the Amaltheum was, various answers have 
been given—a library,’ a gymnasium,‘ a museum,’ a sanctuary,’ 
a building or room containing the library and portraits of famous 
Romans with pertinent inscriptions,’ the estate itself." The only 
detailed discussion of the Amaltheum known to the writer is that 
of O. E. Schmidt,’ who sees in it a garden-house, in form perhaps 
resembling a small basilica, with a fountain, and wall-paintings 
depicting scenes from the legends of Amalthea, interpreted by 
inscribed verses, while busts or statues of distinguished men with 
elogia completed the scheme of decoration. That it was a library 
rests upon no securer ground than the common fashion of adorn- 
ing libraries with the busts of eminent men of letters. The 
only literary man whom we know to have had a place in the 

1 Duris ap. Athen. 12. 542: cal rdnolov ‘Immwvrlov rédews Edoos Tt SelxvvePar, eddde 


didgopov kal kardppurov bdacrw, év @ kal rérov Tivd elvar Kadovpevov’ ApadOelas xépas, 8 
Tov Té\wva xarackevaca, 


2Of. Leg. 2.7. 
8 Cf. the revised Stephanus, Nizolius, Liddell and Scott, Lewis and Short. 
4 Ernesti (or a diaeta). 5 Liddell and Scott. 


6 Orelli, Georges (Lewis and Short), the new Thesaurus. 

7 Hofmann Ausgewdhlte Briefe, ad loc., who adds a motive from the xépas ’Auad- 
6elas: **wahrscheinlich um anzudeuten, dass die Lektiire jener Biicher die schénste 
Nahrung fir den Geist sei.” 


8 Ernesti, Tyrrell, Wernicke, loc. cit. 9 Neue Jahrbiicher III (1899), pp. 340 ff. 
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Amaltheum is Cicero himself, and, as we have already seen, it 
is reasonably certain from what is said of the epigrammata 
that he was honored there as a statesman and savior of the 
state, not as an orator. The historical air of the place seems to 
have been one of its distinguishing features, and in view of the 
picturesque charms mentioned in Leg. 2. 7, we may safely infer 
that it was not a building simply, but a portion of the gardens, 
distinctively treated, and adorned with rows of statues—a Sieges- 
allee rather than a Bavarian Walhalla. That the scheme of the 
landscape gardener was completed by at least one graceful struc- 
ture is highly probable, and here a kind of casino may well have 
contained a select library, possibly of an historical character. 
The nymph Amalthea, at least, was not forgotten, and her shrine 
may have been the only edifice. Minor features, such as exedrae, 
and fountains would scarcely have been omitted. If the important 
element had been a building, we should have had inquiries from 
Cicero in regard to the plan and style of the structure, and less 
emphasis upon the to7ro@ecia.' 

If the associations of the Amaltheum were mainly with Roman 
history, one can not help wishing to know whether Atticus found 
a link between some one of the many Amalthea legends and his 
historical theme. It is not impossible that he may have accepted 
the identification of the nymph with the Sibyl of Cumae,’ than 
whom no mythological figure might preside more worthily at a 
marble gathering of Roman men of action. But nothing can be 
discovered to make the conjecture more than a mere conjecture, 
reasonably derived, however, from the probability, that the cath- 
olic tastes of Atticus would lead him to draw out all the different 
suggestions of the name. That his villa lay on the road to Dodona, 
where the nymph had a cult, would be sufficient excuse for the 
erection of a new shrine with a certain interpretatio Romana, 
even without assuming the previous existence of an older sanctuary 

1Schmidt’s limitation of roro@ecfa to idyllic landscapes in the frescoes seems 
inconclusive (pp. 341 ff.). For if a glowing description of Misenum and Puteoli or 


the charms of Syracuse (ad Att. 1. 13.5; Verr. 4. 117 ff.) was a rowo@ecla, the same 
term might be used in begging a description of his Amaltheum from the owner. 

2 Suidas 949 Bekker: Lact. Inst. 1.6; Isid. Orig. 8. 8.5: septima Cumana nomine 
Amalthaea, quae novem libros attulit Tarquinio Prisco; Serv. on Aen. vi. 72 makes 
Amalthea the name of the old woman who came to Tarquin. 
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on or near his estates. The whole region was full of associations 
with the legend of Aeneas. Near by was an Ilium and other 
Trojan names connected with the Helenus story—names which 
no one would think of accepting, if it were not for the testimony 
of Varro,' who had seen the country—was it on a visit to Atticus? 

Returning to Cicero and his desire to have an Amaltheum of 
his own, after the letter of 61, making inquiries and announcing 
his wish (1. 16. 18), he writes in the middle of the following 
year (2. 1.11), begging Atticus to come and inspect: Amalthea 
mea te exspectat et indiget tui. In April, 59, he acknowledges 
the receipt of further suggestions: De ’AuadOela quod me 
admones, non neglegemus (2.7.5). A visit was really expected, 
at first at the Formianum and then at the Arpinas (2. 16. 4), 
but we have no means of knowing whether Atticus in person 
aided in planning the Amaltheum. The prooemium to the second 
book of the Laws describes the impressions of Atticus on the 
occasion of his first visit’ to the ancestral home of Cicero. After 
walking about in the gardens by the Liris the three speakers in 
the dialogue now come to the small island at the mouth of the 
lesser stream, the Fibrenus. It is the Insula Fibreni, or Insula 
Arpinas, often claimed as the actual birthplace of the orator.’ 
But nothing can be clearer from the present passage than that the 
house was not upon this islet, which was a quiet and meditative 
spot, barely large enough for a palaestra. After Atticus has 
glowingly described the picturesqueness of the place, Marcus 


1Serv. on Aen. 3. 349: Varro Epiri se fuisse dicit et omnia loca isdem dici nomi- 
nibus, quae poeta commemorat, se vidisse. 


2Cf. 2.2: antea mirabar .... cogitabam ... . nunc contra miror. 


8 Even Hiilsen seems to place the entire Arpinas upon this diminutive island (Pauly- 
Wissowa)—a view which conflicts with the passage in the Laws. Mommsen placed 
the villa on the site of Isola di Sora (CIL. X.1, p.558). Schmidt identifies the Insula 
Fibreni with the Carnello island, about a mile above the delta at the confluence (p. 336). 
But this is to ignore the plain language of Leg. 2. 6: statim praecipitat in Lirem [sc. 
Fibrenus]. Hence the islet must have been in the delta, and its gradual disappearance 
would not be surprising. Too much weight seems to have been given by Schmidt to 
an isolated fragment of a later book —the suggestion that the speakers return to the 
Liris. But while 2.1 appears to promise the conclusion of the discourse at the island— 
in insula quae est in Fibreno . . . . sermoni reliquo demus operam sedentes, it is not 
safe in an unfinished work to conclude that the promise was literally fulfilled. We 
are not even sure that the dialogue was completed the same day. Finally the spot 
which the speakers are leaving in the fragment from the fifth book is a young planta- 
tion, and deficient in shade—no mention of island or Fibrenus. 
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remarks that the Thyamis must be in no way inferior, and Quin- 
tus adds: Est ita, ut dicis; cave enim putes Attici nostri Amal- 
thio platanisque illis quicquam esse praeclarius. The point of 
comparison is not between the whole Arpinas and the entire 
estate of Atticus in Epirus. The island in the Fibrenus is com- 
pared with a spot by the banks of the Thyamis, the modica 
palaestra upon the island with the gymnasium’ of Atticus—his 
Amaltheum. In other words, it seems perfectly clear that this 
island palaestra was the spot where the Amaltheum was to have 
been reproduced. That it was never actually carried to comple- 
tion’ is to be inferred from the absence of any allusion to the 
subject in this passage. Ifthe plan had been carried out, it would 
be difficult to account for the omission of any mention of it in 
such a context. Cicero in doing the honors of the Arpinas for 
Atticus, on his first visit, could hardly have failed to mention a 
feature directly borrowed from the villa in Epirus, and to point 
out with pride, or with deprecating modesty, his open-air Temple 
of Fame. Evidently the project was almost forgotten after ten 
years or more, much as the more famous project for a Fanum 
Tulliae, after filling a large place in the correspondence with 
Atticus, finally disappears from view. 

We may be sure that Cicero’s passing interest in the Amaltheum 
of Atticus had no special connection with the various Amaltheas 
of conflicting legends, unless possibly the identification with the 
Cumaean Sibyl appealed to him. What attracted him seems to 
have been the series of busts or statues of Roman worthies with 
suitable inscriptions. For this purpose the general form of a 
palaestra was well suited. If we are right in holding that the 
plan was abandoned before completion, we may well believe that 
embarrassment over the question of a statue of himself on his 
own estate was not without its share in his change of purpose. 

DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


1 That gymnasium and palaestra were interchangeable terms is shown by Vitruvius 
5. 11; cf. Att. 1. 10. 3: quae tibi palaestra gymnasiique videbuntur esse (epexegetic 
-que); cf. ibid. 1. 8. 2: gymnasii xystique. 

2 Ad Att. 2. 3. 2 is understood by Schmidt as referring to the Amaltheum (p. 343). 
Atticus in a letter of December, 60, has objected to the small size of the windows in a 
structure upon which Cyrus the architect was then engaged. It is not improbable that 
this may have had to do with the Amaltheum, but in a letter written six months after 
the Amalthea mea te exspectat, etc., the allusion is far from certain. 
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DID WOMEN TESTIFY IN HOMICIDE CASES AT 
ATHENS? 


By Rosert J. Bonner 


According to the accepted view, women were not competent 
witnesses in Athenian courts. This conclusion is not based upon 
any distinct statement in our authorities, but is a matter of in- 
ference from the absence of explicit reference to the testimony 
of women in any of the extant cases." There is, however, a pas- 
sage in a speech attributed to Demosthenes which can be satisfac- 
torily explained only by assuming that, in cases of homicide, 
women, and children as well, regularly appeared in the capacity 
of witnesses. The plaintiff in the case against Euergus and 
Mnesibulus (xlvii) for perjury gives a lively account of an assault 
upon a freedwoman in his service. The defendants, together with 
their kinsman Theophemus, visited the plaintiff's house during 
his absence for the purpose of making a seizure of property to 
satisfy a judgment which Theophemus had obtained. Their pro- 
ceedings were so violent that the slaves took refuge in their own 
separate apartments and by their shouts alarmed the neighbor- 
hood. Agnophilus, who happened to be passing, approached the 
house, but discreetly refrained from entering in the absence of 
the owner. In the meantime the defendants and their companion 
had effected an entrance into the women’s apartments, where they 
found the mistress of the house, the children, and an aged freed- 
woman who lived with them. While defending her master’s 
property the old servant was so cruelly maltreated by Theophemus 
and Euergus that she afterward died. After her death the 
plaintiff consulted the expounders (€&yynta/), who instructed 
him regarding the procedure to be followed in such cases for the 
purpose of purification. At his request they advised him further 
with reference to legal proceedings against the perpetrators of 
the outrage. For two reasons they did not deem it advisable for 


1 Meier-Schoemann-Lipsius Der attische Process, p. 876. 
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him to attempt to prosecute. In the first place, the only wit- 
nesses of the assault were his wife and children; for the servants 
had shut themselves up in their apartments and the neighbors 
had declined to interfere, although two of them had seen the men 
departing with their plunder.’ But the most serious difficulty 
lay in establishing the right to prosecute, as the deceased was 
neither his relative nor his slave. The expounders admitted that 
he and his wife and children might take a solemn oath in the 
Palladium, but they would thereby be in danger of incurring the 
odium of perjury.” Being averse to exposing himself and his 
family to public odium by a false oath, he let the matter drop 
after further consultation with friends.’ 

It remains to determine the nature of these contemplated oaths. 
Clearly they were intended to substantiate the claim to relation- 
ship between the prosecutor and the deceased. For the law 
required from the prosecutor an oath to this effect in all prosecu- 
tions for homicide. «edever yap 6 vouos Tos mpoonKovras éreEcévat 
pexpt aveyradav, kal ev t@ Spxw Siopiferar 6 tt mpoonxwy éoti, Kav 
oixérns 9, TovTwY Tas émuoKxnpes elvat (72). Moreover, if the 
plaintiff's account of the assault be correct, this is the only part 
of the case that would necessitate the committing of perjury; and 
he freely admits that the oath would be false. That the women 
and children then had the right to appear publicly in the case 
and make solemn oaths is beyond question. But in what capacity 
would they have appeared? Would they appear as joint prosecu- 
tors,’ as regular witnesses, or as special witnesses to the fact of 
relationship? The data are not sufficient to afford an entirely 

1 Dem. xlvii. 60. 


2 Sor’ ef Some? éwt Maddadly adrds xal 4 yuvh xaitda wadla cal xarapdcecGe avrois 
kal rp olkia, xelpwv re détes woddois elvar, kav perv dwropiyy a’, éruwpxnkévar, dav be 
eps, POovpoe (70). 

3 Yetoacba 5é wpds dues Kal Sioudcacba adrds Kal rdv vidy Kal Thy yuvatka ovx dy 
éré\unoa (73). I prefer Dareste’s interpretation of this passage: ‘pour rien au 
monde je n’aurais voulu mentir devant vous ni me parjurer ni faire parjurer mon fils 
et ma femme.”’ Liddell and Scott, followed by Kennedy, take d:opscacbar rv vidv 
to mean “to swear by his son’s head.” Reiske (Indices Graecitatis in oratores Atticos 
s. v.) offers the same explanation. 


4Cf. Philippi Der Areopag, p. 80; Guggenheim Die Bedeutung der Folterung im 
attischen Processe, p. 4. 


5Several persons might be prosecutors in the same case; cf. Antiphon vi. 16. 
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satisfactory answer. It is true that the expounders virtually call 
them witnesses when they say: é7red) avtos pév ov trapeyévou,  5é 
yur) Kat Ta Traidia, arrow dé cor wdptupes ov« eiolv (69). Besides, 
it is assumed that a conviction was possible, and it is scarcely 
probable that there could be any well-grounded hope of success 
without the testimony of eyewitnesses, even though the circum- 
stantial evidence against the accused was strong. But if they 
joined in the prosecution, they could not appear as witnesses. In 
any event they would swear to the same thing that the prosecutor 
swore to in his S:apoofa, when the case came up for preliminary 
hearing, and would virtually be witnesses in the case. It is impos- 
sible to say under what, if any, limitations they would appear. 

Though the passage has often been discussed, Mederle alone, 
so far as I am aware, has touched the question here raised.. He 
regards the oath of the wife as a regular evidentiary oath. But 
such an oath could not be taken without the consent’ of the de- 
fendants, and it is scarcely conceivable that if the facts were as 
the speaker alleges, they would be so blind to their own interests 
as to admit into court the only eyewitnesses of the fatal assault. 
It would be better to refuse the challenge to accept the oath, as 
litigants almost invariably do in the Orators.’ But the fact that 
the contemplated oath referred to the question of relationship 
seems to exclude the possibility of its being an evidentiary oath. 
For, had an opportunity for tendering an oath been afforded, the 
woman would undoubtedly have sworn to the identity of the 
plaintiffs as perpetrators of the fatal outrage. 

Equally unsatisfactory is Mederle’s contention that the boy 
(Tov vidv) was old enough to appear as a regular witness. The 
word vids certainly affords no indication that the boy was an adult, 
for elsewhere (xxx. 88) we find Demosthenes using vieis dvdpes to 
denote grown-up sons. And, furthermore, while in one passage 
(72) the plaintiff speaks of the fact that only one of his children 


1Philippi op. cit., pp. 53, 80 ff., 92; Guggenheim op. cit., p.4; Mederle De iuris 
iurandi in lite Attica decem oratorum aetate usu, p. 29. 

2 Meier-Schoemann-Lipsius, p. 900. 

8Only one instance of the acceptance of an evidentiary oath appears in the Orators: 


Dem. xl.10. Philippi (op. cit., p. 91) is of the opinion that challenges have no place in 
courts dealing with homicide. 
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took the oath, in an earlier passage (70) all the children (7a:déa) 
were to take the oath. Thus Mederle fails to explain how the 
other children could have taken an oath. In discussing Plato’s 
extension of the rules to include children, Rentzsch' says that, 
not being sui turis, they could neither take an oath nor be pun- 
ished for perjury. He believes, however, that it is quite probable 
that they might appear at the preliminary inquiry (pod.cacia) 
in Athens in cases of homicide and tell what they knew without 
being sworn. As he neglects to cite any authority for this remark- 
able opinion, it is impossible to say whether he had this case in 
mind or not. 

If women were to be allowed to testify in any case at all, it cer- 
tainly would, according to modern notions, be in homicide cases. 
Greek feeling on this point very probably was the same as ours, 
if we may judge from Plato’s provision (Legg. 937a) for admitting 
the testimony of slaves and children in these cases. 

Plato’s rules regarding the competency of witnesses afford 
by implication a striking confirmation of the view that women 
were competent witnesses in homicide cases. While it is impos- 
sible to discover how far Plato’s rules were intended to change 
or modify the Attic law of his day, it is certain that he makes 
that law his starting-point. His system is confessedly incom- 
plete. Matters of simple procedure, for example, are to be worked 
out by those who are to put his system into practice (855d). 
Only those matters which he regards as essential are worked out 
in detail. Sometimes he adopts the provisions of Athenian law 
as they stand. A good example of this in the law of evidence is 
the rule which excuses a man from testifying after a second con- 
viction for perjury.” At other times he departs entirely from the 
usages of his day.* But still there are obvious gaps which could 
not very well be left for future legislators to supply. An example 
in point is his neglect to specify in detail who are to be compe- 
tent witnesses. After providing for a compulsory process for 


1De Bikey Wev8ouapruplwy in iure Attico, p. 17. 
2 Legg. 937¢; Hyperides iv. 12. 


8Cf. Legg. 855 d ff., where he gives in detail the procedure to be adopted by the 
judges in reaching a decision. 
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recalcitrant witnesses, he goes on to make special provisions 
regarding women, slaves, children, and those who have been twice 
or thrice convicted of perjury. Undoubtedly he intended to con- 
fine to male citizens in full possession of civic rights the general 
right to testify, as was the practice in Athenian law, although he 
says nothing about it. Another instance in which he must be 
understood as tacitly adopting some Athenian rule is in regard to 
women’s testifying in homicide cases. Women over forty years 
are to have a general right to give evidence in any case, and 
slaves and children are to be allowed under special restrictions 
to testify in cases of homicide (Legg. 937a). On the face of it, 
women under forty years would be in a position before the courts 
inferior to that of slaves and children (aad/). This anomaly 
has been explained by pointing out that infancy in Plato’s system 
extends to thirty years in the case of a man and to forty in the 
case of a woman. ravdé would thus mean “infant,” either male 
or female in the special sense Plato has elsewhere attached to it 
by implication.’ ,But an examination of the passages cited from 
Plato fails to disclose any good ground for this view. In his 
system a woman of forty years or more could be a party in a suit 
or a witness; she could also hold a state office. And in case of 
wrongdoing toward her parents she was liable, if under forty, to 
a summary trial before the magistrates (Legg. 937 a, 785 b, 932). 
All that one may reasonably conclude from these provisions is 
that certain privileges were withheld until full maturity. For the 
fact that marriage and participation in war as soldiers were per- 
mitted to women at a much earlier age shows that these restrictions 
do not by any means imply infancy (Legg. 785b). Certain restric- 
tions upon the full exercise of the rights of citizenship appear in 
Athens.’ The explanation of this anomaly must be that Plato 
starts with the Athenian practice which admitted women to testify 
in cases of homicide, and extends this same right to “infants” — 
i.e., infants in Attic law as his readers would naturally under- 
stand it—and to slaves. Next he proceeds to increase the privi- 
leges of women by allowing them to testify in any case, provided 
they are over forty years of age. 


1Guggenheim op. cit., p. 13. 2 Gilbert Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 199. 
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The absence of distinct instances where women actually did 
testify need occasion no surprise. Women who lived in seclusion, 
as did the women of Athens, would rarely participate in, or be 
present at, any deed of violence. Moreover, comparatively few 
cases of homicide are dealt with, or even mentioned incidentally, 
in the extant speeches. And in only two of these half-dozen 
cases’ was a woman involved. In the Choreutes and Herodes 
murder trials in Antiphon (v, vi) no woman was connected with 
the case. In the poisoning case (i) there is a woman but she is 
the defendant, and could not in any event be available as a wit- 
ness. In the Eratosthenes murder trial (Lys. i) a woman was 
involved, but as she was the wife of the defendant and paramour 
of the slain man, it is not difficult to account for her non-appear- 
ance. In the trial of Agoratus (Lys. xiii) there was nothing that 
required the testimony of a woman. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 These do not include the fictitious cases of the Tetralogies of Antiphon. 




















THE DATE OF NOTITIA AND CURIOSUM 
By Eimer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


The two related statistical documents of the fourth century 
commonly called the Notitia and Curiosum have had a history 
varied and interesting enough to furnish the plot for a novel of 
adventure. They sprang from a common source, but hardly lived 
long enough in an unsullied existence to recognize their own 
individuality. Neither, indeed, accurately represented their com- 
mon parent, and the craft of man immediately began its confus- 
ing work with them. Some details were speedily added to each 
by way of improvement, to bring them ‘‘up to date.”” A genera- 
tion later one was still further emended -by borrowing from the 
other, and the resultant combination was drawn upon for other 
documents. The details of the history from now on till the great 
awakening of interest in the topography of ancient Rome that 
marks the fifteenth century appear to have been insufficiently 
investigated. Some young student may do us a considerable ser- 
vice by a comparative study of all the extant manuscripts of both 
Notitia and Curiosum in the light of the other documents more 
or less allied with them. But upon the approach of the fifteenth 
century they were no longer to be allowed to ramble about as 
irresponsible and anonymous vagrants. Signorili ascribed the 
authorship of one of them, at least, to the well-deserving Paul the 
Deacon. Later scholars went him several better. Flavio Biondo 
attributed a poor copy of the Curiosum to Sextus Rufus. Giano 
Parisio entered the fray, and after duly interpolating a copy 
already bountifully interpolated by Pomponio Leto, printed the 
result as the work of Publius Victor, apparently a specially con- 
jured-up double of Aurelius Victor. Later on this pseudo-author 
appears as Publius Aurelius Victor, or as Publius Fabius Victor. 
Then that ever-active falsifier, Pirro Ligorio, took a hand, and 
still further interpolated the pseudo-Victor, writing it out in an 
imitation of ancient majuscules, with intent to deceive. Onofrio 
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Panvinio, honest man, came into possession of this manuscript of 
Ligorio, interpolated it boldly in, as he himself proclaimed, ‘‘sex- 
centi loci,” and published the result with cheerful vanity in 1558. 
This book was widely used, and, as the irony of fate would have 
it, was generally believed to represent an original of which the 
real Notitia and Curiosum (still known) were held to be but 
stupid and blundering epitomes. Thus matters continued till 
Sarti, in the last century, succeeded in shattering the imposing 
claims of mingled fraud and blunder, and restoring the modest 
rightful heirs to their own again. 

Thus far the outline history of the case, which may be sifted 
in detail out of the pages of Preller, Urlichs, Jordan, De Rossi, 
and Mommsen. If only these documents were persons, is there 
not here the material for a plot of the good old-fashioned sort? 

In consideration of the complication of the text of Notitia and 
Curiosum by reason of interpolations and alterations that date 
back to a very early period in their existence, it is not strange 
that scholars since the return of sanity have been at variance on 
many points concerning them. The original text of each is still 
somewhat open to question; the precise relation of one to the 
other, and of both to their common source, admits of further 
investigation; and on the question of the date to which the com- 
position of each is to be assigned there has been, and is still, 
a difference of opinion. Bunsen, for example (Beschreibung d. 
Stadt Rom I, p. 175), believed the Notitia to have been com- 
posed before the time of Constantine, and the Curiosum no earlier 
than the sixth century. Becker was at first disposed to ascribe 
both Regionaries to the fifth century, along with the Notitia 
Dignitatum (Handbuch d. rém, Alterthtimer I, p. 71) but later 
concluded that they were of Constantinian origin (<bid., p. 709). 
Preller assigned the Curiosum, in its existent form, to some time 
between 357 a. p. and the reign of the younger Theodosius 
(408-50) and the Notitia, which he believed to be merely a 
recension of the Curiosum, to that reign (Regionen d. Stadt Rom, 
p. 66). Mommsen ascribed the Notitia to the year 334, and the 
Curiosum to a period anywhere between 357 and the eighth 
century (Abh. d. sdchs. Gesell. d. Wiss. II, pp. 549 ff.; ITI, 
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pp. 269 ff.). Jordan places the Notitia between 334 and 357 (pos- 
sibly between 337 and 357; Topog. d. Stadt Rom II, p. 9), and the 
Curiosum between 357 and 450 (possibly between 357 and 403; 
ibid. I, pp. 49 ff.; II, p.540). Richter (Topog. von Rom,’ p. 7) 
assigns the Notitia precisely to the year 354, and the Curiosum 
to the year 357, or a time not very long (‘nicht allzuweit”’) there- 
after. But this last remark evidently frightens him a bit, for he 
hastens to say that the lack of mention by the Curiosum of the 
restored and renamed Pons Aurelius and Pons Probi is no sure 
indication that it was composed before 450 a. p. Lanciani be- 
lieves the Notitia to date from 334, and the Curiosum from or 
after 357 (Ruins and Excavations, p. vii). And finally, our 
own Professor Platner (Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome, p. 5) says: “The Notitia dates from 334, the Curiosum 
from about 357 a. D.,” though he could hardly believe it possible, 
I should judge, that the date of the Curiosum could be in any 
case earlier than 357. He does not take space, however, to assign 
any reasons for his conclusion. 

Now it will be observed that all this variation of opinion about 
the dates of Notitia and Curiosum tends to narrow decidedly as 
we come down the years from Bunsen’s time to our own. This 
is doubtless to be ascribed partly to the natural growth in judg- 
ment that one age ought to show as above its predecessors, and 
partly also to an equally natural tendency, but one not always, I 
fear, safely founded, to insist on the possibility of fixing an abso- 
lute date for everything that must have had an absolute date. 
The mind can not be happy without dates. The Notitia, then, 
appears to be finally penned up between at most 334 and 357, 
and only the Curiosum to roam more widely afield, being itself 
limited, however, by an earlier date beyond which it can not 
retreat, namely, the year 357. The necessary limitations of space 
in this journal preclude the examination and discussion of the 
arguments that led the authorities whom I have cited to the con- 
clusions adopted by them. I may remark, however, that those 
who assign the Notitia definitely to the year 334 appear to follow 
Mommeen therein (I must not include in this statement Professor 
Platner, of whose reasons I know nothing), and those who assign 
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the Curiosum to 357 precisely, or to a period not far removed 
therefrom, seem to be actuated mainly by a shuddering dread of 
the huge vagueness that lies beyond, and therefore cling as closely 
as possible to the boundary-stone they are sure of, without having 
a confident reason for their action. In venturing to set forth 
briefly my own opinion on this vexed question of date I must con- 
fine myself to the minimum sufficiens of argument, and must repeat 
many things that are well known. 

The general identity of Notitia and Curiosum shows clearly 
that they are either derived the one from the other, or both from 
a common original. Let us assume for a moment the former of 
these two alternatives. Now, the Notitia contains some forty 
particulars, great or small, that are not found in the Curiosum, 
while the Curiosum contains only ten that are not found in the 
Notitia, and at least three of these, as I shall remark below, are 
clearly glosses of a later date than the proper topographical items 
(the earliest known manuscript of the Curiosum is of the eighth 
century). Furthermore, the order of particulars is several times 
different in the two documents, and in general (though it can not 
be made out for every instance), where this variation occurs, 
Curiosum appears to be right and Notitia wrong. Under our 
provisional assumption, then, the Curiosum must be viewed as 
an abbreviated, and, in point of order, corrected, edition of the 
Notitia, with a very few later interpolations, or the Notitia as a 
considerably interpolated, and occasionally dislocated, edition of 
the Curiosum. Now, of these two possibilities, can any student 
of the natural history of such texts, and of the times in which 
they were written, have the slightest hesitation in affirming that 
the latter, and not the former, alternative is thus far the only 
possible one? The natural tendency (even as illustrated by the 
immediately later history of the texts themselves) is toward inter- 
polation, not toward purging—is toward inaccuracy, not toward 
accuracy. Notitia must be a redaction of Curiosum, rather than 
the reverse. (See also a different form of argument in Jordan 
Topog. II. 1.) 

But Notitia can not be a redaction of Curiosum; for by no 
means all of the particulars in the latter are of late origin, and in 
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a so richly interpolated edition as Notitia there would be no suf- 
ficient reason to account for the omission of most of these details 
peculiar to Curiosum, if Notitia were descended from Curiosum. 
Moreover, one of these details certainly could not have been 
omitted from Notitia, if it had stood in its source. In the “first 
Appendix” Curiosum reads: Obulisci VI in circo maximo duo 
minor habet pedes LX X XVIIS maior habet pedes CX XIIS. 
Notitia, on the other hand, reads merely: Obolisci V in circo 
maximo unus altus pedes LX X XVIIIS (so cod. A; but cod. 8 
agrees upon the one obelisk). The Notitia, then, can not con- 
ceivably be descended from the Curiosum. 

We are therefore driven to adopt the second of our original 
alternatives, that the Notitia and Curiosum are each descended 
from a common source. I should like to take space to show that 
the two lines of descent are pure—that is, that there was no 
cross-fertilization until a period later than that to which we can 
trace the texts backward; but that may for the present purpose 
be assumed. 

If, now, the Notitia and the Curiosum are both descended 
from a common source, to what period is that source, in its latest 
traceable form, to be assigned? I do not raise here the question 
as to the period of its original compilation, and its original form, 
nor the question whether the two appendices formed part of the 
document in its original form. These questions are too far- 
reaching for the necessary limits of this paper. 

As I have pointed out, a comparison of Notitia and Curiosum 
shows that, assuming there has been no cross-copying, the latter 
contains at most but few additions to the common source. If, 
now, either Notitia or Curiosum mentioned but one or two build- 
ings of Constantine’s time, we might possibly be justified in 
regarding these, even in the Curiosum, as interpolations, made 
later than the time of the common origin of the two Regionaries ; 
and, since the Notitia contains so many additional items, the 
occurrence of these one or two identical Constantinian items in 
both documents would be no proof that they stood also in the 
common source. The latest form of the source might well be, 
then, of an earlier date than the reign of Constantine. But both 
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Notitia and Curiosum enumerate four structures of Constantine’s 
time—the Thermae, the Basilica, an Arch (in Reg. XI, and 
therefore not the arch near the Colosseum), and a Portico. In 
consideration of the scanty indications of interpolation in the 
Curiosum, these identical items, though few, yet appear to be too 
many to allow us to consider them as interpolations. I agree, 
therefore, with those who consider it proved that the source, in 
its latest form, was of Constantine’s time. 

Now, of the four buildings mentioned, the Basilica alone can 
be dated within reasonable limits. Aurelius Victor (De Caes. 
40. 26) says it was built by Maxentius (therefore between 306 
and 312), but dedicated (or re-dedicated?) by the senate to Con- 
stantine. (In the Notitia it is called basilica Constantiniana, 
both under Reg. IV and in the first Appendix; in the Curiosuwm 
it appears as basilica noua under the Region, but as basilica 
Constantiniana in the Appendix. In the source, therefore, both 
appellations probably stood combined—basilica Constantiniana 
et noua, or basilica Constantiniana uel noua; cf. the similar pair 
of formal and popular designations, Romanum and magnum, of 
the Forum in the heading of Reg. IX.) The Thermae were 
apparently not begun till at least 312 (Aur. Vict. De Caes. 
40. 27), and must have taken some years to complete, as they 
were very extensive; but they might well have been mentioned 
by name before their actual completion. The Arch, if the Ianus 
Quadrifrons of the Velabrum (so Bunsen, Nissen, Jordan, and 
others) was apparently not begun till at least 312 (Nissen Das 
Templum, pp. 210ff.). Of the Portico nothing further is known. 
The “source,” accordingly, must have assumed its final form no 
earlier than 312, and probably a year or two later, to allow for 
the mention by name of Thermae and Arch, and perhaps for the 
double designation of the Basilica. But, on the other hand, it 
could not have reached its final form by the time the Arch of 
Constantine near the Colosseum was built, and the Temple of 
Romulus finished and dedicated to Constantine, for in its evident 
plan to include the recent structures of Constantine’s reign it 
could hardly have passed over these prominent monuments. The 
temple was dedicated to Constantine in, or after, 315, according 
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to current notions, since its dedicatory inscription mentioned that 
emperor with the title of Maximus, and his first use of that title 
has been assigned to the year 315, on the basis of Eckhel’s inves- 
tigation of the evidence from coins (Eckhel VIII, p. 94). It 
seems more reasonable to assume this earliest possible date for the 
dedication, since the temple was partly built by Maxentius, who 
had been dead already three years (De Rossi, in Bull. Crist. 1867, 
pp. 66 ff.) ; and 315 is surely the date of the inscriptions on the 
arch near the Colosseum. The “source,” then, took its final shape 
certainly before 315, and as certainly after 312—perhaps in 314. 

Both Notitia and Curiosum are, therefore, productions of a 
date later than 314. As to the terminus ante quem, let us deal 
with the Curiosum first. Of all the specifications peculiar to that 
document alone, there is only one that clearly refers to an erec- 
tion of later date than the source. That is the specification of the 
second obelisk in the Circus Maximus, already mentioned; and 
this obelisk was set up in 357 a. p. (Amm. Mare. xvii. 4. 14). 
The precision of manner in which the new item is included, with 
the careful specification of height to the half-foot, joined to the 
fact that no other structures clearly erected later than the 
“source’’ are gathered in (not the Temple of Romulus, nor the 
Arch near the Colosseum, nor even the Equus Constantini of 
334; see below) strongly suggests that the mention of the new 
obelisk was added to the MS of the Curiosuwm very shortly after 
its erection, and that as an isolated, contemporary fact, not as the 
result of a formal revision of the document, which would certainly 
have involved more changes. 

But there are three other phrases found in the Curiosum 
alone that, to judge from their character and tone, must have 
been of a considerably later origin than 357. They have a dis- 
tinctly mediaeval flavor and air. Two of them are lexicographical 
glosses; viz., the addition of the words quod est putea to lacos, 
and of quod est sicessos to latrinae publicae, in the second 
Appendix. The third is mythological, reminding one of the 
Mirabilia: under Reg. XIV, where the Notitia, doubtless repro- 
ducing accurately the “source,” reads merely Herculem cuban- 
tem, the Curiosum reads, Herculem sub terram medium cubantem 
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sub quem plurimum auri positus est. Such glosses as these are 
likely to have crept into the text—or into the margin, at least— 
nearer the date of our earliest MS (s. VIII) than 357 a. p. If it 
could be proved that the writer of that MS found them in the 
margin of his immediate exemplar, we might, in our assignment 
of the date of origin of the Curiosum, simply disregard them, and, 
in the lack of other evidence, fall back upon 357, or a date very 
soon thereafter, as the date of the document as a whole. But, 
though trivial, and even foolish, they do not stand on an essen- 
tially different foundation as parts of the MS from the mention 
of the second obelisk. That mention was indubitably not due, 
as I have pointed out, to a formal revision of the document, 
which would surely have led to more far-reaching changes. It is 
a gloss, like any other. That it is a valuable, and a datable, 
gloss is our good fortune. But to assign the birthday of the 
document to the date of that particular gloss, merely because its 
date only happens to be known within probably a few months, is to 
employ language in an arbitrary and misleading way. And as to 
the five other items or words peculiar to the Curiosum (Regg. IT 
Dacicum, III ludum magnum, VIII et Mineruae, IX Neptuni, 
and Mineruam Calcidicam; see above for Reg. IV basilicam 
nouam), it is impossible to say whether they were added (prob- 
ably as isolated glosses) before or after 357. 

Jordan was inclined to think that the Curiosum was composed 
into its extant form (exclusive of the three late glosses mentioned 
above) before 403 a. D., on the ground that otherwise the re- 
newed gates of the Honorian wall would naturally have been 
mentioned (of course in the Appendix). That might be true, if 
the Curiosum had ever been subjected to a formal revision and 
correction. So would some other things have then been included. 
But the absence of these, and the presence of but very few par- 
ticulars apparently or certainly not found in the “source,” are 
conclusive against the occurrence of any such formal scholastic, 
or official, or quasi-official, revision. Therefore nothing about 
the date of the document can be concluded from the absence of 
mention of these gates. The same may be said about other sim- 
ilar suggestions. 
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All, then, that can be reasonably affirmed about the date of 
the Curiosum is that a certain statistical document, having an 
origin in official sources, assumed, in 314 A. D., or at a date not 
more than a year removed from that in either direction, the form 
from which, before, or very soon after, 357 a. D., a copy was 
made; and this, with the gradual accumulation of a very few 
desultory glosses (one of which can be assigned to an origin not 
earlier than 357 a. D., and probably at most but a very little later), 
was the ancestor, not many generations removed, of our Curiosum 
of the eighth century. 

Now we are prepared to deal with the question of the Notitia’s 
date. Here again, as for the Curiosum, the terminus post quem 
is 314 a. D. (or plus or minus a year). And again, like the Curi- 
osum, of the variations peculiar to this particular document (and 
there are forty of them, great and small) one can be dated with 
a fair degree of probability. In the eighth region (Forum Ro- 
manum) the Notitia mentions in immediate connection with the 
senate-house, an equus Constantini (of course an equestrian 
statue). Similarly, the anonymous compiler (s. VIII) of the 
itinerary preserved at Einsiedeln mentions as on the right hand 
after passing down the Via di Marforio, and under the Arch of 
Severus, and just before turning around the corner of S. Adriano 
into the Subura, a cauallus Constantini (Urlichs Cod. Vrb. 
Rom. Topog., p. 71). And the same Kinsiedeln MS, in the 
accompanying collection of inscriptions, gives an inscription in 
basi Constantini, datable as of 334 a. p., from the specified name 
of the consul ordinarius; and this inscription occurs in immediate 
connection with that on the Arch of Severus (ibid., p. 63). Now, 
it is of course not absolutely certain that the basis Constantini of 
the inscription is that of the cauallus Constantini of the Itiner- 
ary; but the lack of mention by either document of other Con- 
stantinian monuments in the immediate neighborhood makes the 
probability very decided that the two items refer to the same 
thing. Furthermore, the similar collocation of the equus Con- 
stantini of the Notitia, and the cauallus Constantini of the Itin- 
erary, with the similar lack of mention in the Notitia of any 
more adjacent Constantinian structures, establishes a like strength 
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of probability that they refer to the same statue. Therefore the 
conclusion is tolerably certain that the equus Constantini of the 
Notitia was set up in 334 a. D. So far the common argument, 
though differently expressed. 

Now Mommsen was of the opinion that the Notitia must have 
assumed its present form in precisely the year 334 a. p. He 
argued that it could not have been before that date, because of 
the mention of the equus Constantini; and it could not have been 
after that date, since a certain Chronicle which is surely of that 
year copies (so he held) from the Notitia. But Jordan pointed 
out that the Chronicle does not necessarily depend upon the 
the Notitia (Topog. II, pp. 30-39) and although I should not 
argue in precisely the same manner, I agree in the conclusion 
reached, and need not rehearse my own argument here. There- 
fore Mommsen’s determination falls to the ground, and we are 
still left to discuss the terminus ante quem. 

Now, though it is of course conceivably possible that all the 
other thirty-nine variations of the Notitia crept into it between 
314 and 334 a. D., yet this is by no means likely. There is no 
indication of a formal revision and enlargement, any more than 
in the case of the Curiosum; and if even desultory glosses were 
being added to the text in considerable numbers during that 
vicennium, there would appear to be great probability that such 
important monuments as the Temple of Romulus and the Arch 
near the Colosseum would, one or both, have found their way in 
also. But they did not. The indication would seem to be, 
therefore, that at least the greater part of these thirty-nine vari- 
ations are of later date than the year 334. The mention of the 
equus Constantini in the Notitia is to be explained in the same 
way as that of the second obelisk of the Circus Maximus in the 
Curiosum. The equus was a new, and therefore striking, thing 
when the owner of the Notitia MS, prompted by novelty, jotted 
it down in his margin. The Temple and the Arch were already 
familiar, and therefore commonplace, things, and he was not set- 
ting about a formal review and improvement of his document. 
The other thirty-nine variations may have accumulated through- 
out a considerable term of years. It is by no means necessary to 
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believe, as most, if not all, recent students have done, that these 
variations were all in before 357, the date of the erection of the 
aforesaid second obelisk. Two men, we know, possessed at that 
time MSS from the Constantinian “source.” There were very 
likely a dozen others equally fortunate in this respect. But why 
should we suppose that every one of these men was so devoted to 
the improvement of his record as to pull out his MS, when that 
obelisk went up, and correct the Appendix in accordance with the 
fresh event? At least one, we know, did so. His MS gives us 
our Curiosum. At least one did not do so. His MS gives us our 
Notitia. How the others acted, if there were others, we can not 
tell. Their MSS have not come down to us. 

Similarly, the absence of mention of the Honorian gates, and 
of the rechristened bridges of the fifth century, can furnish no 
reason for concluding that the Notitia had assumed its present 
form before the time of those structures. Nor can the num- 
ber of MS generations between the source of 314 (?) A. D. 
and the lost Speyer MS of the eighth or ninth century be deter- 
mined. I have, to be sure, some impressions on this point, and 
on the date and origin of certain of the additions in the Notitia 
to the items of the source, but there is not space to discuss them 
here. 

The only reasonable conclusion from our present evidence, as 
it appears to me, concerning the date of the Notitia is quite as 
vague as that concerning the Curiosum. The Regionary com- 
monly called the Notitia had a common source with the Curiosum 
in a statistical document, which assumed, probably in 314 A. D., 
or within a year of that date in either direction, the form from 
which, before 334 a. D., or at most very soon thereafter, a copy 
was made, which was later interpolated from a gradual accumu- 
lation of glosses, one of which can be assigned to the year 334, 
or to a time very soon thereafter. When all the remaining glosses 
were accumulated, and whether within a single generation of the 
MS or not, can not now be determined. But at most probably 
only a few generations separate the Constantinian “source” from 
the Notitia of the (lost but copied) Speyer MS of the eighth or 
ninth century. 
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It is of course possible that the archetype of either Notitia or 
Curiosum may have been, not a copy of the MS of 314 a. p., but 
that actual MS itself; but in this case the copy which served as 
the archetype of the sister document must have been made before 
the process of interpretation had fairly begun. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, HARTFORD 











BISECTED TRIMETERS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY 


By Tuomas D, GoopELL 


It is part of the modern metrical tradition that iambic 
trimeters divided by a caesura in the middle are rather rare, 
and are more or less faulty. A few quotations of fairly recent 
date will be sufficient as illustrations. Thus Rossbach: “Still 
more is the caesura in the middle of the verse avoided, because 
this gives the trimeter an unrhythmical division.”’ For Pers. 465 

Bépéys 3” dvopwkey xaxdv dpdv Babos 
and 509 

Opyxnv wepdoartes pos tOAAD Tdvy 
and Eur. Suppl. 699 

kal ovprardéavres pécov mdvta oTparov 
he accepts G. Hermann’s remark that the appv@ul/a was deliber- 
ately chosen wm den Inhalt malend hervorzuheben. A similar 
“excuse” for the faulty structure frequently turns up in the 
notes of school editions. Gleditsch, recognizing the existence 
of verses thus divided and citing Soph. HJ. 1036 

dripias pev ov, mpopnfias 8 cod 
then adds: Doch schwindet das Anstéssige der caesura media, 
wenn eine Elisionssilbe tiber den dritten Fuss hinausgreift,’ for 
which he cites Ag. 20 

viv 8 ebruxys yévour’ dradAayy ove. 
That in other cases the caesura media is objectionable is assumed. 
Christ is more cautious not to go beyond the facts; he merely 
admits® the occurrence of several (mehrere) such verses, “espe- 
cially in Aischylos and Aristophanes.” Masqueray, after stating 
that the most frequent caesura of the trimeter is the penthe- 
mimeral, the hephthemimeral being far less common, then displays 
evident reluctance to allow any other.‘ So in the line 

ey tpodpyrys vor Adywv yernropas 

1Griech. Metrik®, p. 222. 2 Metrik’, p. 141. 3 Metrik®, p. 334. 


4Traité de métrique grecque, §§ 153-63. 
{CuLassicaL PuiLo.oey I, April, 1906] 145 
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he puts the caesura between podyrns and the enclitic; in 

pytnp ‘Ayatn o7, tpirov 8 "Iva xopod 
he put it between ’Ayavn and o7. In the lines 

GAN’, & Hidrn Séorow’, érei ce pavOdvw 
and 

wor’ ovk av évdikws y’ arypaLorrd cor 
he says we must suppose that the elision was not made. There is 
no apparent reason for such treatment of these lines, other than 
the supposed rule that the media caesura is to be admitted only 
under the direst necessity. Yet he is forced to admit cases of 
that caesura, citing as examples of it 

ws év pug wAnyy KatépOaprat odds. 


As regards possible explanations of the significance of such 
‘irregular’? verses Masqueray is willing to go no farther than 
Nous n’en savons rien. Constatons simplement les faits. The 
like assumption of rarity and of disagreeableness appears in 
Wecklein’s note on Prom. 640 


x ] : a | x a , , 
ovk ofS’ Gruss byiv dmorjoal pe xpy. 


“Verses lacking the usual caesura, and dividing themselves into 
two halves, are not frequent in Aischylos. The greatest number 
(seven) occurs in the Persians. In this place the ill effect is 
somewhat relieved by a pause after ov« ol8’.” So on Pers. 254 
he notes that here, as in 468 and 512, ‘“‘the heaviness of the 
rhythm” is in harmony with the thought. Still more positively 
Kaibel, in his edition of the Sophoklean Elektra, remarks on 
1036 (quoted above): 


The trimeter broken in the middle is all the hasslicher in that the 
equal division is strongly brought out by the antithesis of thought and 
by the rime; much less disagreeable, for example, is Phil. 1021 

ov piv yéynBas Cav, éy 8 ddAyiwopa 

tour av@’ ore La, 
both because there is no rime and because the thought does not end with 
&dyivoua. Yet in Phil. 1009 

dvagiov pev cov, xaragiov 8’ éuod 


Sophokles has another verse quite like Hl. 1036. On the greater care 
shown by Euripides cf. Wilamowitz Hur. Her. IT’, p. 170. 
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This note of Wilamowitz is worth quoting at some length; it 
is on line 754: 


Had Euripides written 3 rica Kddyou yf, &0AAvpat d0Aw, he would 
have written, not indeed an incorrect line, but a cacophonous one (einen 
mislautenden vers), wie er es nie getan hat. For it sounded very dis- 
agreeable (hdsslich) to a Greek when the trimeter is broken in the 
middle. For the Romans, who had to put up with pitiful substitutes in 
their imitation of foreign meters, there would be a caesura, it is true, 
after Kddyov; but a Greek hears the verse instead of scanning it. With 
the elision yat’ dréAAvpa S0Aw, the Euripidean verse has no caesura, for 
the elision makes the words almost grow together into one. But it is 
not necessary for a trimeter to have a caesura, it must merely have no 
wrong one; that is, for tragedy, it must not be broken in the middle, 
and must not fall into the three equal parts of which it is made up. 
Euripides has no such fault (hat keinen solchen fehler); for if anyone 
counts in either class Suppl. 303, e. g. 

opddAy yap év TovTy povw, TAAX’ ed hpovar, 
he understands only scanning. There is a pause after pdvw, not before. 
. . . .» Aischylos and Sophokles now and then have cacophonous trimeters, 
only in part as intentional dissonances. 

Here are several interesting statements. As regards the central 
one, that a trimeter bisected by the caesura in the middle sounded 
hdsslich to a Greek, Wilamowitz merely puts the current doctrine 
in his “hightened and telling way.” But the reader of Euripides, 
however warm his admiration for the poet, may well rub his eyes 
and wonder if he has read correctly the words, wie er es nie getan 
hat,—hat keinen solchen fehler. In Wilamowitz’s own text of the 
Herakles occur the following lines: 


8 Kpéwv Mevorxéws mais, dvaé rode xOoves. 
470 és Sekudy re oy adeEnrypiov 
évdAov xabier Saidadrov, 
593 ahOns éveAOwv rorw* érei 8’ dpOys, dpa 
978 ropvevpa Sewviv odds, évavtiov orabeis 
Ws dptdrAnOG Adyors 
' 1256 pds vovberjoas ods dvarritw ré cor 
1295 wv yap noe xOwv drevvéroved pe 
1301 ri dijra pe Liv Jet; ri xépdos oper. 
On none of these has Wilamowitz any metrical note. Putting 
aside other lines about which difference of opinion is possible, it 
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is not easy to see how these seven, in four of which he punctuates 
in the precise middle, could all escape his ear throughout all his 
work on. his justly admired edition of the play. Is it possible 
that the coryphaei of the “new metric” do not habitually read 
Greek poetry as verse? Do they content themselves with mark- 
ing schemes of it, without hearing in imagination the actual 
sounds of it, which alone constitute in each case the concrete 
rhythm? Insome of their melic formulae I confess myself quite 
unable, for one, to render or to imagine the rhythmical sounds 
which their schemes appear to represent; are they also unable to 
render or to imagine them? But every scholar reads the trimeter; 
it is not clear to me how anyone who is accustomed to reading 
Greek tragic dialogue as verse can fail to receive the distinct 
impression that this particular type of rhythm is by no means 
rare. It occurs repeatedly in every extant tragedy, the smallest 
number to a play being seven; the Agamemnon, Oedipus T., and 
Herakles have each twenty or more.’ 

Before presenting the evidence for this, some preliminaries 
should be cleared up. 

First, while the heroic hexameter consists of two kola, the 
iambic trimeter is a single kolon. The poets whose verses have 
come down to us were unconscious of any relation, if any such 


1The doctoral dissertation of Albert Schmidt, De caesura media in Graecorum 
trimetro iambico (Bonn, 1866), is often cited as authoritative. The author does indeed 
cover the ground with considerable thoroughness, and includes the early and late iam- 
bographers, as well as Aristophanes and the tragic and comic fragments. Unfor- 
tunately his work is vitiated by a fundamental error of method, in that he starts from 
a petitio principii. ‘‘Statim patet,”’ he says (p. 6), ‘*‘ quantopere sensus noster, quem in 
multis rebus non tam excultum et subtilem quam Graecorum esse constat, offendatur, 
si trimetrum iambicum ita recitare cogimur, ut in duas compares et eodem modo 
pronunciatas partes discindatur.’’ The reason, he thinks, is that this violates the first 
and essential principle of all art, expressed in Horace’s line, 


denique sit quidvis simplex dumtaxat et unum. 


How the unity of the line is destroyed by that caesura more than by others is not 
evident; nor does he suspect that possibly his confessed inferiority to the Greeks in 
keenness of esthetic sense may have led him to a judgment at variance with that of 
the ancients. But obviously the question at issue is, what the Greek poets thought of 
such lines. To answer this we must first see how they used them. Having assumed 
that the Greeks disliked them, he proceeds to classify the examples for the purpose of 
explaining away all he can and finding excuses for as many as possible of the 
remainder. Farther, his notion of what the caesura is leads him to include in his 
discussion many examples which do not belong here, so that my number is smaller 
than his. 
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ever existed, between the caesura and any original shorter kola, 
by the combination of which the longer verse had been at first 
constructed. The caesura has no historical significance, only an 
artistic one. For the iambic trimeter, then, I use the term 
“caesura” in the sense of verse-pause only. As in our English 
heroic verse, of Shakspere, Milton, and Tennyson, a more or less 
marked pause in sense within the line is one of several ways of 
modulating the rhythm, so that one simple rhythmic type fur- 
nishes an endless variety of cadence, and is capable of charming 
the ear throughout the greater part of a play, a tetralogy, three 
festal days. By far the commonest place of this pause is that 
after the third arsis; this divides the single verse most pleasingly, 
when considered apart from verses preceding and following. The 
next commonest place is after the fourth arsis. These two so 
preponderated that Hephaistion allows no others: dvo pdvar etal 
Toual Tov iduBov, réyw 57 trevOnyupepés Sv0 Husov troda@v Kai éPOn- 
Miepés tpL@v jusov.' But even the early iambic poets in their 
short poems needed and used greater freedom than this, placing 
the pause occasionally after the second arsis, after the second 
thesis, after the first thesis; also many lines have no clear pause 
—another way of varying the movement. Thus in our best- 
known poem of Simonides of Amorgos occur the lines: 

15 AeAnxer, fv Kal pydév’ dvOpdrwv dpa. 

50 ry & & yadjs, Svoryvov oifupov yévos. 

42 dpyqv- puny os rovros aidAny exe. 

86 pidn 8 otv pircivre yypdoxa rdon, 

87 rexotoa xaddv KovvoudxAvrov yévos: 

88 xdpurperis piv év yuvaiki yiyverat. 
Farther, a single line may contain two distinct pauses, usually 
one more prominent than the other, sometimes both about equal. 
In many cases, too, one may doubt; Greek recitation may have 
differed from ours in this respect, as it certainly did in others. 
I should say that lines 86-88 above have no pause, yet one 
familiar with the movement of such lines half makes or imagines 
one; we don’t know just what the Greeks did. All this applies 
to early iambics, in shorter poems. When now the meter was 
1P, 148 W. 
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employed in long poems, as tragedy, still greater variety was 
needed. It was not carelessness, but sound artistic sense, which 
led Aischylos and his successors to treat the trimeter with 
greater freedom, increasing the frequency of irrational feet and 
of resolved theses, and enlarging the range of the pause. Hence 
even in the earlier plays we find the pause occurring everywhere, 
least often after the first and before the last syllable of the line. 
The following will illustrate the cases not covered in those above: 
Prom. 43 dos yap ovd8ev rovde OpyveicOar* oi 88 
62 pabn cogrorns wv Ads vwbeorepus. 
508 gavrod 8’ dander Svorvyxoivros* ws ey 
910 Opdvwy 7’ duorov éxBadet* watpds 8 dpa 
Pers. 410 vais, xdroOpave. ravra Powioons ves 
486 xat Awpid’ alav, Mya te KoArov, ob 
Likewise, precisely as in our blank verse, and for the same rea- 
son, the treatment at the end of the line varies; usually a pause 
occurs there, more or less distinct, but often the sense is carried 
on without a break; a pause near the end or beginning of a line 
stands in evident relation to such overlapping. To sum up: 


Judicious modulation of pauses with ‘the sense variously drawn 


out from one verse into another” is an elementary artistic law 


for any simple recitative meter employed in a long poem. 
Secondly, how does elision affect the question of the caesura? 
Granted that none of us has heard an ancient Greek recite, so 
that vernacular knowledge of what occurred in elision is impos- 
sible, yet some things are clear. It is no contradiction to say 
that in the commonest elisions, as of dé, re, ra, and the most fre- 
quently elided prepositions, the vowel may have completely dis- 
appeared, precisely as in compounds, while in the less common 
elisions a fragment of the “bruised” vowel was heard and felt. 
Both cases are common in Italian. But no scholar, so far as I 
am aware, has maintained that the fragment of vowel sound 
remaining in elision was considered metrically as a full syllable. 
Elision was made before such a break in sense as we mark by a 
strong punctuation, even a period, and even before a change of 
speaker. Precisely how this sounded we do not know; but there 
is no reason to suppose that even in such cases the elided vowel 
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was considered metrically a full syllable. There was a sufficient 
pause, and yet the vowel fragment and the following vowel, 
separated by the pause, were rhythmically but one syllable. It 
is to be remembered that very minute pauses, and delicate varia- 
tions in the duration of pauses, are made, and their significance 
felt, with no conscious effort; also that no one desires, after early 
childhood, a too exact and monotonous observance of the mathe- 
matical relations of a rhythmic type. The combination of pause 
with rhythmic blending (not continuous pronunciation) of the 
two syllables separated by the pause is also common in Italian. 
Accordingly there is no difference of opinion, on our present 
point, in regard to such familiar Homeric lines as 

A 27 7) viv 8yOwovr’ 7 vorepov adfs idvra, 

A 387 KdAdOi pev, dpyupdrog’, 6s Xpvons dudiBEByxas 

4166 xeipes épai diérovo’, drap nv wore Sacpds ixyra, 

E 804 olor viv Bporoi cio’’ 5 Sé pu pea wdAXe Kai olos. 


No one doubts that the caesura, a pause, was felt after the third 
thesis in each of these verses. How is it possible to say that the 
words apyupéro&’, ds, or eto’ 6 “almost grow together into one’”’? 


Or in the following from the Prometheus: 
228 6 8 ovv épwrar’, airiav xa’ Hvrwa 
234 ov Eoxev ovdév’, GAN’ duorwoas yévos 
237 éyw 8 érdApno’’ éeAvoedunv Bporois. 
If these lines contain any caesura at all, it is the penthemimeral; 
I am not aware that anyone has maintained that elision in such 
lines obliterated the break in sense marked by our punctuation. 
If now such cases are accepted, why should one object to placing 
the caesura after the third thesis in such lines as 
Prom. 472  wérovOas aixés wip’* drordarels ppevav 
i. 121 eye pev odd€éy’ of8’* érouxripw dé vw 
74 dow wavovpyoac’ éxel relwv xpdovos 
76 {yrovor rv rexdvr’* éyw 8 duadépw 
. 154 Gb waca Kadduov yai’, droAAvpar d0Aw. 
That the fragment of vowel remaining in elision made these lines 
appear slightly different from those in which the same pause 
occurred without elision is probable. If there were any evidence 
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that such lines without elision were offensive, we might readily 
grant that those with elision would be slightly less offensive, 
because of that fragment of a vowel, though this did not seem to 
them a real syllable. But on what ground can we say that such 
lines with elision contain no pause? When successive words 
really belong closely together in sense and syntax, as article and 
noun, noun and adjective, subject and predicate, elision at the 
close of the first may bring them still closer together and make 
them almost run together into one, as in a compound. But if 
they don’t belong together in meaning or syntax, how can they 
so run together? So far as I can see, the only ground for denying 
a caesura here is the supposed rule that a caesura at this point 
is rare and objectionable. If that premise is overthrown by 
numerous examples of that caesura, not a few of them in passages 
of dignity, pathos, poetic power, careful workmanship, then clear 
cases of what, on grounds of sense and syntax, would be accepted 
as such verse-pauses in the absence of elision, must be accepted 
as verse-pauses in spite of elision. Such examples are sufficiently 
numerous in all three tragedians. 

But, thirdly, it is weil to explain what sorts of lines I do not 
include in this category, and why. (a) The mere coincidence of 
word-ending with the middle of the line, in the absence of a dis- 
tinct pause, does not meet my understanding of what a caesura in 
the trimeter is. As remarked before, here is room for difference 
of opinion as to the presence or absence of pause, and some might 
exclude lines which I include. But I exclude on this ground, e. g. 

Ag. 20 viv 8 eiruyns yévor’ dradAay) tévev 
E. Supp. 699 xal cvprardgavres péoov mdvta orparov 
Pers. 251 os év pid wAnyy xarépBapra odds 
Prom. 640 ov of8’ dws ipiv dmorioai pe xpy, 
which are accepted by Gleditsch, Rossbach, Masqueray, and 
Wecklein, respectively (see above). So in similar cases. There 
are several like Soph. El. 378 and 892 
GAN’ eepa vor wav Soov Karowd’ yd. 
kal 8) A€yw vor wav Soov Karaddunv. 


These I excluded; yet I include (perhaps wrongly) Prom. 625 


pyro. we Kpiys Tov8’ Grep péAAWw rabeiv 
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because the context appears to make a pause after rov@’ more 
probable than in the other lines. In every doubtful case one 
must of course endeavor not to be influenced by translation, but 
to look at the sentence from the Greek side purely; what we are 
after is the Greek feeling about it. (b) Lines containing two or 
more pauses are not counted, unless the one in the middle is 
clearly the stronger. Thus in 


Prom. 62 pay coguoris dv Ads vwbéorepos 
Ag. 1394 atpor’ av, ei xaipor’, eyo 9 éredyouat 

the two pauses appear to be nearly equal; that in the middle 
seems to me slightly the stronger, but not enough to place it in 
my lists. Yet in a few cases, where the first pause of the line is 
in the middle, the line appears to me to be so clearly divided in 
half thereby that these are included. (c) Finally, comedy and 
the fragments have been left out of view, because they complicate 
the problem and offer no real assistance toward the settlement of 
our main question, as to the frequency and the ethos of this 
caesura in serious verse. Nor have lyric trimeters been included; 
a considerable fraction of these are sharply divided in the middle. 
No one doubts that when sung, at least, such trimeters were 
entirely conformable to the Greek sense of unity and of beauty. 

Here follow, that they may more readily be examined together, 
all my examples from Aischylos and Sophokles. From each play 
are given first those without elision at the pause, then those with 
elision. One or two slight differences are thus made to stand out 
more clearly. The text and numbering are those of Sidgwick 
(Oxford text ed.) and Jebb. 


AISCHYLOS 


Supp. 401 éwpAvdas tiydv darwreoas rodw. 

770 = ddiva rikxrew vig xvBepvary code. 

905 Afkeyv Eory’ tyas droomdcas xouns, 

940 ravras 8 éxovcas piv car’ ebvouv ppevav 
234 odamdv dpsrov rovd’ dveAAnvocToAov 
711 ipets 8& pH tpéont’ dxovoaca marpds 
929 dBorxoAntov rovr’ gud ppovnpare. 

997 dpav éxovoas ryvd’ éxiorperrov Bporois. 
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Pers. 


Sept. 


Prom. 


Ag. 


319 
465 
489 
503 
509 
766 
333 
403 
493 
607 
784 
821 
831 


283 
520 
1051 


426 
549 
714 
799 
821 
1012 
1058 


976 
990 


472 
500 
625 
710 
810 


339 
353 
509 
567 
640 
1256 
1353 
1396 
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aoxAnpas pérouos ys, eel karépOro, 
Eépéns 8 dvojpwter xaxdv dpav Bdbos* 
kai @ecoarav roAUAs breoravopevous 
dxtivas Mpynbyn, cerwopéevos Kupel. 
Opyxnv wepaoavres poyis TOAAG Trovy, 
GdXos 8 éxeivov mais 768’ Epyov jvveer’ 
dtap ppdcov po. TovrT’ dvactpapas madw* 
eXevbepovre marpid’, éAevPepodre Se 
xepav aduxdper6’, ex’ *A€kiov mopov, 
Tovyap KéAevOov tHvd’ avev 7’ dxnpaTov 
eb yap sadiis 708’ ior’, énot EvvyprAuxes, 
bBpis yap eavOovto’ exdprwce ordx 
Anka OeoBrAnBoivl’ trepxourw Opacet. 
éyw 8€ y’ dvdpas té Euoi oiv EBdouw 
awrnp yevar’ av Leis éx’ domidos truyxwv. 
GAN’ Ov mods oTvyd, ob TyUsnoESs TAdy; 
mupyos 8 dere Sev’, & wn Kpaivor TUXN* 
mupyos dred Toicd’ & pi Kpaivor Oeds. 
py ’ADns ddors od raad’ ef’ EBSopaus wvAaus. 
Karas exer Ta wrelor’ év CE mvAwpacr: 
[wéruxev atua ya’ tx’ GdAAnAwY ovy. | 
"Ereoxdéa piv dvd’ éx’ edvoia xOovos 
GAN’ aitdBovros ich’, drewerw 8 eyo. 
doo. wabovres ed Kaxovot p’ éxdikws. 
mpotpeperai pe Zeds yeywvnoa trade, 
merovOas aixés why’ + drorpadeis ppevav 
rowidra piv dy tadr’ - évepbe 5 xpovds 
pyro. pe kpwyys TovO’ Srep péAAw wabeiv. 
meddpovo. vaiovo’ én’ eixixdors Gxots, 
Tovtov map’ dxOas épd’, Ews dv éfixy 


Tovs THs ddovons ys Oedv O iSpipara, 
Geois rpocereiy cd rapacKkevaLopar. 
brards Te xdpas Zevs, 6 IvOids 7’ dvak, 
ri tatra mevOeiv Set; mapoixerar wévos: 
mode piv Edxos tv To Sypuov TuxEiv, 


mamai, olov Td mip: érépxeras 5é por. 
YndiLouai te Spav- 7d py wéAdAew 8 dxpy. 
TOO’ dv Suaiws hv, tmepdixws piv ov. 











Ag. 833 
921 
944 

1068 
1221 
1270 
1302 
1360 
1379 
1420 
1446 


Cho. 253 
699 


Eum. 
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, a 
pirov tov edruxodvr’ avev POovov wéBewv. 
aN 9 , S$ of 6 
py® cipact orpdcac’ éxipOovov ropov 
GAN’ ei Soxet vou tatr’, imai Tis dpBuidAas 
> ‘ , er > 2 , 
ov piv wAgw pipao’ atipacOyncopat. 
aw évrépas Te orAdyxv’, éroixturrov yénos, 
4 > a9 > , , 
xpnornpiav éoOjr’, éromreioas Sé pe 
GAN’ ioht TAnpwv oto’ dx’ cbToApov ppevds. 
‘ a ” A 
Kay Todos €ip’, ere Svopnyavo 


” 5 2.8 5 , 
rao’ én’ eLepyacpevors. 


éornxa 8 ev’ 
, ™” +] > , 9 2 “~ 

puacpatwv arrow’; émyxoos 8 éuav 
keira iryrwp Hd’, euoi 8 exnyaye 
> - , lA ~ id 
idetv dpecti cor, maTpoorepy yovov, 
iatpds éAzis tv, mpodotcar eyypape. 
TWAT poKTovovoa yap TvvouKnoes €uot ; 
ove’ éférewa xeip’ ex’ expopa vexpod - 
A€yw kadovoa rarép’, exoixreipov 7’ eve 
motos § ddeAdos Had’, enol céBas pépwv. 
idwv veoocods Tovad’ epyuevors Tay. 

\ —— t 92.8 , 
Kal pacrov audéxack’ éuov Operrnpiov, 
new orv avdpi 1Hd’ ed’ Epxeious mvAas 
kal Toda Kal poxOnp’ dvwpéeAnr’ enoi 
py ’Aeyxe Tov movoiv7’ éow Kabypevy. 
oévos St roveiv eb pepeyyvov 7d adv. 
5.4 ‘ a a , a 
Ovap yap vpas viv KAvraynotpa Kado, 
motainov yap by mpos éoria God 
3 py KeAevoau Zeds ’OAvuriwv rarnp. 
GAN’ odbdev adrod Sei+ od F cdmiPjs enoi 
dpyas Evoiow vou yepartépa yap el. 
eiweiv ye pévtoe Sei a’ Grws KaTerTaves. 
ipas 8 dxovev tadr’ éyw papripopat. 
mayov 8 “Apaov rovd’ ’Apafovev epav 
Toyap Kata xOov’ ova’ éruryoa pidovs. 

> ye to , , 
einAiws mvéovr’ émoreixev xOova: 


If some of the above appear doubtful, it may be noted that, in 
addition to those mentioned earlier (pp. 156, 157), the following 
have been rejected as falling under class (a) or (b) (p. 156): Supp. 
300, Sept. 385, Prom. 787, Ag. 258, 955, 1435, Cho. 489, 522, 
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Eum. 619. I merely wish to make it clear that no desire to 
swell the lists has consciously influenced me. There was no need 


of that. 
. SOPHOKLES 


Ai. 86 yévoro pevrav wav Oeod Texvwpévov. 
95 Baas eyxos ed rpds “Apyeiwv orparg ; 
343 AenAaryoea xpovov; ey & dwrodAvpas. 
437 éyw 8 6 xeivov mais, Tov abrov és Tomov 
651 Bady cidnpos as, €OnrAWOnv ordopa 
1125 iw re duxaiw yap péy’ Eeorw ppoveiv. 
1129 py viv dripva Oeovs, Oeois ceowopévos. 
1252 add’ of dpovorvres ed kparodor ravTaxod. 
1253 péyas 5é wAevpa Bods td cpuxpas dpws 
> 


1377 daov rér’ éyOpos H, roodvd’ elvar iros. 


121 ey pév oddéy’ of8’- érouripw dé wv 
281 ds &8 éxdvrwv Tavs’ éricracbal ce xpy. 
292 6 & ele rpds pe Bai’, dei & tpvovpeva: 
294 Kdyw pafoito’ eng’, 6 8 écovOn povos. 
513 xelvw re xdpot rov8’, Srav Odvys, vepeis. 
768 xpdros xataxtnoait’: éyw 88 kai diya 
780 owt’ 6 padvris lp’: 5 & edbis e& pas 
785 dpa porovoa rovd’ droit’ ern Opoei. 
810 GAN’ ds Kdyw Keio’ Gromep Gv cOevw. 
919 = mAnyis peravbev afy’ dx’ oixeias opayis. 

Lines 574 and 1385 are omitted; also 690, because, in spite of 
verbal similarity to 810, it seems likely an actor would delay a 
trifle after ely’ and little or none after éxeio’. 

Ant. 55 tpitov 8 ddeaAdw S00 pilav cal’ qpépav 
518 ropbav St ryvde yay: 6 FY dvricras dep. 
555 ot ev yap eidou Liv, eyo 8 xarOaveiv. 
723 kai Tov Aeyovrwv eb Kadov Td pavOdver. 
44 7 yap vocis Odrrav of’, drdppytov rev; 
57 xowov kateipydcavr’ éradAnAow xepoiv. 


74 do ravovpyjcac’: érei melwv xpovos 

77 ra rev OeGv Evrys’ drysacao’ Exe. 

80 ot pev 1ad’ dv apodxo’: eyo 88 3) radov 
399 ai xpive xdféAeyy’> ey 3° erevOepos 
407 rovodrov hv Td mpayp’: dws yap HKopev 
764 rovpov mpordpa xpar’ év dpOadrpois Spor, 











67 
1036 
1038 
1205 


44 
59 
360 
678 
696 
923 
938 
1044 
1056 
1124 
1302 
1338 
1480 


12 
110 
130 
141 
968 
979 

1066 
1155 


46 
250 
328 
364 
419 
548 
779 
786 

1058 
1061 
1156 
1163 
1442 


El. 
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GAX’, & warpwa yi, Oeot 7’ éyxdpuor, 
dtypias pev ov, mpounGias 8& cod. 
9 x > a 4g) «£ , ‘ A 
dtav yap ed ppovys, 768’ Hynoe ov vor. 
4 ‘99 ¥ a ¢ ‘ a , 
peBes 168’ ayyos viv, Srws Td wav pdOys. 
, ‘ a ao ¢ , ‘ 
Adyw SF xp@ rod’ Sri E€vos piv f 
ti ydp pe AvTe Todd’, Srav Adyw Bavov 
péAAor Tis oicew dap’, ef’ olor viv ydds, 
‘ S 4 a a > 2 LOW , , 
ov pev Ta GavTis mpaco’, éuoi dé ov, Eéve, 
kai Tadra pév Trowudd’> drav dé Tis Ded 
mas 8° oix ey xaroid’ & y’ dov éudavas; 
¢ aly Psy , , 
ovrws exe. cor Tadr’> ay dé por wiOy, 
GAN’ ei ronovas Tair’, éraweoas eye. 
ppoveiv, ppovel rod’ drav yap év Kaxois 
> § , s 2 > & ~ , 
év dvopeveig y’ ovo” éracretrar rade, 
‘4 > 4 “oO > ‘ a « 4 
Kat TOU{LOV éorar 79 * €7€l Tas 9Sovas 
év Trois Toovros gor’, dandAAdxOar 8’ dxpuy. 
68’ ovx “Opéorns éo8’ 5 rporpuwvor epué. 


€u0v mpocapxeiy wav- SvodAynros yap av 
év 798’ Epacxe yj. 7d 58 Lyrovpevov 

W rouxrwdds Ldiyé rd rpds woot oxomreiv 
xelvy mpocapkay oty éuavrov dPads. 

xev0a kdrw 57 yis* eyo 8 68° évOdde 

cixy xpariorov Civ, Saws Svvard Tis. 

Kai piv ppovoved y’ eb ra AgoTa vo A€yw. 
Svornvos, dvti rod; ri rpooxpylwv pabeiv; 
0’, & Bporay dpor’, dvdpAwoov modu 

éy rots éuois yevar’ éuov ovvaddros, 

mavres yap ov ppoveir’> éyw 8 ob py wore 
eirw te Spra Kddd’, iv’ dpyiLy wréov; 
Brérovra viv pév p80’, érara 8 oxdrov. 
Tour’ avro pn po ppd’, Sirws ovK « KaKds. 
dynp yap év deixvas p’ treprrnobeis peOy 
&vité py’ dei tov’ ideipwe yap word. 

ovx ay yévorro rov8’, drws éy AaBdv 
xyde, patevons Tovd’* dus vorota’ éyw. 
tov mate’ éuxas THd’, Sv obTos ivtope; 
epov pev ovx éywy’, edefdpny S€ Tov. 

otrws eXéxOn Tad0’* Spws 8’, tv’ Eorapev 
GAN’ 9 pev Hpiv poip’, Srourep clo’, irw. 






Tr. 



















































































Phil. 

































































































































































163 
566 
761 
45 
178 
472 
614 
667 
737 
917 
927 
1098 
1100 
15 
57 
121 
263 
297 
366 
389 
420 
435 
589 
907 
1009 
1021 
1040 
1049 
1064 
1237 
1261 
1274 
1298 
1396 
226 
238 
342 
346 
359 
477 
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potpay matpwas ys Suatperov véeuor, 

« ‘ 20% a> , ~ 
xo Znvos edOis mais émurrpapas xepoiv 
Aeias drapyiv Bots: arap ra ravi’ Suod 
pvas mpos GAAows mwévr’ axypuKTos pevet. 

, , a ¥ , a 5 a 
evpnpiav viv toy’: éret kataotepy 
GAN’, & piry Seorow’, érei ve povOavw 

‘ a 5’ > Lg a» @ ~ > 6 
kai T@vd’ droicas onp’, 0 Keivos eipabes 
kaxov péy’ éxapagac’ dm’ édrridos Kadijs. 
Tv Viv mapovedv Tov)’ apeiacbal robev. 
drus 8 érédece tovr’, érevOopoto’ dvw 

ame.” , ee » 
kayo Spouaia Bao’, scovrep éxbevov, 
“Avdov tpixpavov oxvAax’, dmrpocpaxov Tépas 
Spdxovra pyrAwv pidax’ én’ éxyarors Toros. 
GAN’ Epyov"7ndn adv Ta Aoi’ iwnpereiv, 
déyew, "AyiAA€ws wats: 108’ ody KAerTéov 
7) pyynpoveves ovv & Gor Tapyveca ; 
6 rod Lotavros rats PuroxTyTys, ov of 
Epyv’ adpavrov pis, 0 kai owle p’ dei. 
GAXos kparive viv, 6 Aa€prov yovos. 
Aoyos A€Axra was: 6 8 "Atpeidas orvyov 
OadXovrés cion viv ev "Apyeiwv orpate 
xoUTos TeOvykws Fv: Adyw S€ a” év Bpaye 


"Ep. dpa ri roveis, wat. Ne. oxom® xayw mada. 


” 2 ? PY - . > t s > a > aA 
ovxovy év ols ye Spas: év ols 8 aidds, dxva. 
dvagvov pev aov, xatagvov 8° éyod, 

‘ + , A o> > 2 , 
od piv yéynbas Cav, eyo 8 dAyivopa 
GAN’, & watpwa yi Oeoi 1’ erdynor, 
ov yap Toovrwr Sei, TovodTos eip’ éyw. 
drrAowt Koopnbels ev “Apyeias gavel; 
ti pys, “AxrdA€ws rat; tiv’ eipnxas Adyov; 

‘ > , an , , 
ov 8’, & Totavros rai, Aoxryryy A€yo, 
morepa Sédoxrai vou pévovte Kaprepeiv, 
éav 7” “AxirdA€ws mais, édv Te py OeAy. 

Liv, dorep Hn Cis, dvev cwrnpias. 
deioavres éExrAdyyt’ arnypiwpevov 

, , a ago @¢ 290 , ? 
yéyove por way T0080’, dmws €idO Tis el. 
adOis madw por mpayp’, Stw o” évwBpucav. 
e > , , ’ _- « , 
ws ov Ogus yiyvorr’, érei xarépOcro 

a SY > &K t. ee 8’ C3 8 
Kéivos piv ovv &et’> éyw 3’ 6 dSvapopos, 
go. 8° éxAurovte TOUT’, Overdos ov KadoOv, 
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Phil. 570 xeivés y’ éx’ GAdov dvdp’ 6 Tvddws re ais 
613 dyowro vncov riod’ ed’ Fs vate Ta viv. 
617  oicro pév padic® Exovorov AaBuwv, 

630 deigar vews dyovr’ év “Apyeious péoos ; 

641 dei xadds mrods Eo’, Stay hevyys Kaxd. 

666 éxOpav p’ &vepber dvr’ dvéornoas répa. 

957 Oaviv rapéw dail’ id’ dv ehepBouny, 

990 Zevs, @ dédoxrar rai6’: tanperd F eyo. 
1017 dyew dm’ dxris riod’, év 7 pe povBddrov 
1037 oda 8 ds pera y’* ered ovror’ dv orddov 
1056 td y’ Sed’ Exovres tadr’+ eel mdpeote piv 
1437 otros oé Kai od rovd’: ey 8 AokAnmiv 

480 od rovde rAjoas 6; didacxe Kai Tdde. 

568 oddév wAdov por cod péreotw puépas. 

607 & @idrar’ Aiyéws ral, povors od yiyverat 

610 Pbiva piv icxds ys, Pbive 88 cwparos, 
1038 yxwpdv daeire viv: ob 8 jyiv, Oidirovs, 
1435 ow & evodoin Zevs, rad’ ci Oavovre por 
1489 av@ dy éxacyov eb, reAXeopopov xdpw 

52 tis éoP 5 xGpos Shr’ ev & BeByjxaper; 

266 odp’ odd rapya tap’ érel ta y’ Epya pov 

288 dvynow dorois toicd’: Grav 3’ 6 Kvipios 

462 airds re waidés 0 aid’+ érei St THode ys 

575 = rovr’ aird viv didacy’, Saws av éexpddw. 
1125 aire re xai yq 178’ erei rd y’ civeBes 
1171) &oud? dxovwy ravd’ Os éo 6’ 6 xpoordrns. 
1275 & oméppar’ avdpos rovd’, euai 8’ spaipoves, 
1407 py Tot pe mpds Ocdv ow y’, édy ai rovd’ dpal 
1429 ov8’ dyyeAotpev praitp’: érel orparyAdrov 
1542 & aides, 48’ EreoO’+ ey yap Hyeuiv 


For Euripides the continuity of practice with his predecessors, 
and his one marked peculiarity, will be sufficiently brought out 
by complete lists from four plays with complete references to the 
rest. The Andromache, Medea, Bacchae, and Iphigenia at Aulis 
will represent his earlier and his latest years. The numbering is 
that of Nauck (Teubner text) and of Prinz-Wecklein. 


Andr. 47 5 8 gor mais poe povos, trexméurw AdOpa 
247 ucoiv ye watpida conv "AxrdA€éws ov 
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Andr. 656 
698 
969 
973 

1090 
1117 
1268 
17 
41 
216 
231 
309 
373 
390 
402 
433 
441 
868 
886 
890 
966 
904 
1145 


Med. 266 
701 

729 

19 

380 

470 


551 
618 
669 
805 
947 
1014 
1060 
1141 


Bacch. 49 
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“Exropos ddeApos fv, Sdpap 8’ 45’ "Exropos. 
ovdéey mA€ov Spav évds exer wrELw AOyov. 
yovaik’ enol oe Sods trécyxeb’ torepov 
yapous adeivar vous, éuas A€ywv TUxas 
"Ayapéuvovos S¢ mais Sucre’ywv modw 
X® pev car’ Supa. oras mporedxerar Jew: 
Ow xomotyv gov: Td yap Twempwpevov 
ovyxopta vaiw médu’, tv’ 4 Gadraccia 
kal viv kat’ oixous €or’, dd Smdptys podwv 
Tupavvov Eyes avdp’, iv’ év péper A€xos 
pevyew Tpdrous xp Tv’, Tous Everts vous. 
pKw AaBiwv cov raid’, dv eis dAAovs Sopous 
dydpos 8’ duapravovo’ duaptrave Biov. 
roiov 8’ érpyoa dap’; exoiunOnv Bia 
Kopns emurracbeio’: érei 8 dduxdunv 
GAX’ Epn’ és oixovs roved’, tv’ eis éXevOépous 
7 kai veooodv rovd’, bd wrepov ordoas; 
ovr’ ad 76 viv cov Seip’ 8 Sepaivas dyav 
pavreia Awdwvai’: ére 8’ dbuxounv 
vaiova’ dd’ Huav rede’ Spws éoriv piry. 
méupwv o° an’ oixwy tavd’. ei) yap ovea mpiv 
pndiy poBnOjs raid’, do’ cis Eu’ TBpuvev. 
rérpaow dvrédaye'>Yv ebdia Sé mus 
Bi 

otk tor GAn dpi jtuupovwrépa. 
di8wor 8 aire ris; ome: por Adyov. 
x rhode 8 airy yis dradddooov dda. 
ynpas Kpéovros raid’, os aicvpya bovis. 
avyy Sdpous cicBao’, tv’ érrpwrat A€xos 
pirous xaxds Spdcavr’ évavriov BAérav, 

(Wecklein’s conjecture is quite needless.) 
érei peréeoryy Sedp’ “Iwrxias xOoves 
Kaxod yap dvdpos dap’ dvnow ovx exe, 
maidwy épevvav owépp’ Srws yevorTd por. 
vipdys Texvoce maid’, émrel Kaxiy Kaxas 
mémpw yap airy Sap’ & kaddoreverat 
Kady Kax@s povove’ éunxavnodunv 
ovros ror’ Exrat Tov’ Srws éxOpois éyw 
covet 8 6 prev tus xeip’, 6 58 avOdv dpa 


ravOevde Oeuevos ed, perarrnow 7d6a, 
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Bacch. 265 ‘"Exiovos 8 dv mais xaraucyives yévos; 
298 partis 8 6 daiuwr dde- 7d yap Baxxevoupov 
353 rov OndrAvpopdov Eévov, Os cioheper voorov 
682 pyrnp ‘Ayatn oy, tpirov 8’ “Iva xopod. 
841 d8ods épyous inev: eyo & Aynoopas. 
922 GAX’ } mor’ Haba Onp; Teraipwou yap ody. 
975 ov’? cis dyGva péyav, 6 vujowy 8 éyw 
251 vdpOnxe Raxxevovr’> dvaivoua, rare, 
254 Ovpaov pcOjoeas xeip’, euns pytpds mare; 
347 dO Se Odxous rovd’, tv’ oiwvocxomet 
448 Kdydés 7” dvixav Ovperp’ dvev Ovyris xepds. 
451 peOeade xetpav rovd’+ ev dpxvow yap dv 
696 veBpidas 7’ dveoreiAav@’ Soacw dppdtwv 
704 @vpaov S€ Tis AaBodo’ Exawer és wérpay, 

1261 év rad dei pevetr’ ev b xabéorare, 

I. A. 468  yypas 6 Ipidpov Magis, ds eipyacras ride. 
668 ér’ ori Kai cot rods, iva pvnon raTpds. 
733 éyw rape£w dis 3 vuundias mpéere. 

747 Kowy Td THs Oeod Hirov, éuoi 5’ otk edruyxés. 

827 Andas per cin mais, KAvranortpa S€ po 
1461 KA. rérAwy exonevn cay “Id. enol, pprep, mBod, 
1593 povOyxe Bwpiav, Eradov dpeidpopor ; 

809 dAAous dmuAAG adr’ does SE rHvd’ eyoi. 

930 ddd’ évOad’ év Tpoig 7’ eXevOépay diow 
1130 obdev KeAcvopod Set fy’ EpwracIa Oérw. 
1153f Kai rw Ads re raid’ éuwd Tre ovyydvw 

immovor pappaipovr’ érertparevoarny * 

1463 “Apréydos eis Aeypdv’, Sov ohaynoopas. 
1579 Aaupdv 7’ éxecxoreO, iva tANEaev dv: 


Even if one insist on striking out a few lines from the above 
lists, enough will still remain to make it impossible for a candid 
observer to say that such lines are rare, or were really avoided by 
the Greek poets whom we most admire. 

Examination of the examples brings out clearly three points, 
of which the second and third were noted by A. Schmidt. 

First, those without elision at the pause are rather less 
numerous than those with elision; but not enough to lend any 
real support to the idea that the former were less agreeable. In 
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some plays (Sept., Prom., Cho., 8. El., Trach., Med.) the differ- 
ence is really great. In others the numbers are equal or nearly 
so; in two (Hum., Phil.) those without elision slightly prepon- 
derate. No one could maintain that those plays in which the 
ratio of lines without elision is smallest are in general better or 
more carefully written plays than the Persians, Eumenides, Aias, 
Philoktetes, Bacchae. 

Secondly, one notes immediately that in many lines the word 
before the pause is a monosyllable, which brings a word-ending 
in the place of the most frequent pause. There is probably some 
significance in this; the poets liked the flow of the line better so. 
Plainly, also, this preference increased. Moreover, there is a dis- 
tinct difference in this respect between those without and those 
with elision; the ratio of monosyllables constituting the third 
thesis is greater in the former. Just why elision after the third 
thesis should lessen the desire for word-ending before that thesis 
is not easy to see. It certainly looks at first as if some hint of 
either a penthemimeral or a hephthemimeral pause was desired in 
lines broken in the middle. The word-ending hinted at the 
former, the elided syllable hinted at the latter, though in neither 
case was the suggestion more than hint. Apparently, then, if the 
hephthemimeral pause was thus vaguely suggested, there was less 
need of hinting at the other. And it appears that Aischylos in 
his earliest extant plays cared little for these pseudo-caesuras, in 
his later ones much more. His later practice gave the note to his 
successors, Euripides following it the most strictly. But on 
farther examination there rises a vigorous doubt whether this 
liking for a monosyllable in the third thesis has much connection 
with the caesura media. For if one wiil watch carefully through a 
few hundred trimeters for the instances of a monosyllable in that 
place, one will be surprised at their number. They are many 
times more numerous than the lines broken in the middle. In 
the Agamemnon, for example, even omitting all cases where the 
monosyllable in question is a proclitic, or a preposition followed 
by its noun, or a form of the article, or a word followed by an 
enclitic (unless the enclitic, by elision, ceases to be metrically a 
syllable), we find that more than one trimeter in seven has a 
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monosyllable filling the third thesis. Only thirteen of these 
monosyllables, less than a tenth of the whole number, are fol- 
lowed by the main caesura. Clearly the relation between the 
bisecting verse-pause and the monosyllabic third thesis is not so 
simple and direct as has been supposed. These are among the 
subtleties of Greek verse-construction which our foreign ears have 
not yet mastered. 

Another allied phenomenon is the disyllabic third thesis, a 
pyrrhic word just before the caesura. This appears first in Pers. 
403, then in Cho. 130; these are all the Aischylean cases included 
in my lists. Sophokles has it in Ai. 343, Ant. 55, Tr. 1098 and 
1100—two lines apart and rime-words. Euripides made it one 
of his metrical mannerisms; the two older plays here represented 
contain three cases, the two late ones contain six. For the 
remaining the numbers are: Alk. Hek., H’kleid., Rhes., none; 
Hipp., 1; Supp., 2; Troad., 2; I. T., 4; Her., 5; El., 6; Ion, 
6; Or., 7; Phoen., 7; Hel., 9. That these figures have some 
relation to dates, though the relation is not to be pressed too 
hard, is evident; also that the phenomenon is a special form of 
the broader fact that the third thesis in general is oftener resolved 
than any other, even in Aischylos. 

That, however, the relative frequency of bisected trimeters 
bears no clear relation to date will be evident from the following 
table.’ No weight should be laid on the precise figures, because 

1That the reader may test the table if he cares to, the remaining references to 
Euripides are here given. Those before the dash do not have elision at the caesura, 
those after the dash do have elision; monosyllabic third thesis is indicated by a, disyl- 
labic third thesis by b. 

Alk. 287a, 789a, 939a,—1, 8a, 71a, 179, 289a, 379a, 522a, 625, 633a, 809a, 955a. 

H’kleid. 238a, 424a, 837a,— 62a, 66a, 16la, 51la, 516a, 551a, 6500, 663a, 725a, 8240, 
1019a, 1047a. 

Hipp. 10a, 888a, 902a, 965a, 1168a, 1319a, 1426a,— 322a, 356a, 604a, 1042a, 1181a, 
1190a, 1457a. 

Hek. 15a, 37a, 232a, 253a, 265a, 32la, 879a, 979a, 1133a,—264a, 30a, 387, 5370, 
94a, 1125a, 11694. 

Supp. 21a, 268a, 511la, 653b, 704a, 754a, 1060b, 1088a,—8, 195, 466a, 520a, 741, 8430, 
858a, 1098a. 

Her. (see above, p. 151),—2, 76, 153a, 174, 456, 537a, 631a, 754a, 91a, 984a, 11240, 
1152, 1221, 1402a. 

Ton, 646a, 742b, 9992, 1019a, 1028b, 1030b, 1041a, 1342b, 1370a, 1527,—16a, 39a, 315a, 
372a, 576b, 620a, 633. 847a, 851a, 933, 1178, 1205, 1295a, 1333a, 1371. 


(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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the inclusion or omission of a line or two in a play alters ratios 
materially; but if one endeavors in making the lists to be guided 
by the same principles throughout, the subjective element will not 
greatly disturb the comparison, if that is not pressed in details. 
Fractions are disregarded. 

RATIO OF BISECTED TRIMETERS TO ALL TRIMETERS 

AISCHYLOS SoPHOKLES EURIPIDES 
Supp. 1-60 Aias 1-50 Alk. 1-58 Tro. 1-66 
Pers. 1-838 Aut. 1-77 Med. 1-74 El. 1-51 
Sept. 1-55 El. 1-66 H’kleid. 1-59 .T. 1-85 
Prom. 1-92 O.T. 1-52 Hipp. 1-71 Hel. 1-45 
Agam. 1-50 Trach. 1-74 Andr. 1-46 Phoen. 1-48 
Cho. 1-56 Phil. 1-27 Hek. 1-59 Or. 1448 
Eum. 1-58 O. K. 1-70 Supp. 1-57 Bacch. 1-58 
Her. 1-88 J.A. 1-57 
Ion 1-42 Rhes. 1-84 

In the Persians, an early play, Aischylos made a larger pro- 
portion of such trimeters than appears in any other except the 
Philoktetes; and beside the latter in date stands the Oedipus at 
Kolonos with but one in seventy. The Prometheus has the 
smallest proportion; the difference between the Aischylean Sup- 
pliants and Eumenides is imperceptible, and with these go the 
Bacchae and Iphigenia at Aulis. Curiously, the Herakles turns 
out to be precisely the one play of Euripides in which he included 
the largest proportion of such lines. And what becomes of Euri- 
pides’ gréssere Sorgfalt? If the lines with elision were disre- 
garded, these relations would not be essentially changed; all 
three tragedians employed the type with about equal frequency. 

Finally, we return for a moment to the really central question 
of ethos. No single sharply defined significance can be attributed 
to this or any other formula of the language of rhythm, though it 

Tro. 372a, 386a, 619a, 650, 988a, 1177b, 1275a,—9, 658, 922, 1013, 1285. 

El. 43b, 248a, 840a, 1042a, 1094b, 1273, 1275a,—14b, 78a, 96a, 305, 332, 416a, 8376, 
979a, 9800, 1012, 1087, 1262a. 

1. T. 87a, 370b, 484b, 496b, 674a, 10142, 1040b,— 27, 547a, 664, 1002, 1036, 1051a. 

Hel. 86, 290b, 412b, 449, 508a, 575a, 585a, 605a, 987a, 1028b, 1236b, 1241b, 1399, 
1410a, 1449, 15206,— 24, 49a, 102a, 116a, 938, 984a, 1219, 1237a, 1438a, 1546a, 1574, 1610. 

Phoen. 46b, 449b, 21a, 574a, 738a, 760a, 761a, 836b, 8460, 928a, 1090a, 1091a, 1317a, 
1349a, 1400b, 1649a,—19a, 646, 74, 57la, 768a, 922, 1006a, 1223, 1608D. 

Or. 35b, 63b, 401b, 5490, 624b, 1058a, 10760, 1220a, 1585b,— 12, 230a, 489a, 533, 559a, 


879a, 1032, 1040a, 1054a, 1079, 1169a, 1189a, 1239, 1328a. 1342a. 
Rhe. 161a, 388a, 579a,— 190a, 664a, 857a, 868a, 9650. 
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is true, as Headlam has shown, that special formulae in lyric were 
highly suggestive of particular themes. But, negatively first, it 
is obvious that a formula so freely used by all the tragedians can 
not be set aside as faulty or as hdsslich. Is there not a touch of 
the comic in the spectacle of modern Wissenschaft lecturing a 
supreme artist like Sophokles on his proneness to bad meter? At 
the least this may be affirmed, in general form. In verse, in all 
languages, some things that would be bad if used to excess are 
not bad at all, but contribute to the beauty of the whole, and are 
therefore good and a mark of skilful workmanship, when employed 
in proper places and in due proportion. The bisecting pause in 
the trimeter is one of these things in Greek tragic dialogue. We 
may put with it two other things that are severely condemned by 
critics, which are nevertheless approved by the poets. I mean 
the division of the trimeter, by pauses; into its constituent 
dipodies, and the absence of word-ending within the foot through- 
out the line. Examples of these are: 
S. El. 282 eyw & Spdo’ 4 Svopopos Kata oréyas 

Phil. 807 ad, & réxvov, Kai Odpaos icy’: ds 7de por 

O. K. 1169 & ¢irrare, cxés odrep ef. Oy. ti 8 for von; 
Aisch. Supp. 401 émydAvidas tindv droXcoas rou. 

Pers. 469 melo rapayyeidras dgap orparevpart 

Prom. 612 svpds Bporois dSorip’ spas Tpounféa. 


Ag. 955 dvOos, orparod Suépyp’, euoi Evvérrero. 
S. Ant. 57 Kxowdv xareipydoavr’ émadAnAow xepoiv. 


See also in the above lists Aisch. Supp. 905, Pers. 465, 509, 831, Ag. 
1420, Hum. 906, Eur. Andr. 373, 402, Med. 470, 1014. 

As occasional means of varying the movement of a single 
rhythmic type continued through a long poem, these are all 
acceptable. Beyond this it is perhaps not easy to prove any- 
thing for the bisected trimeter. 

Yet I think we can go farther. Such trimeters are employed 
in a great variety of circumstances and moods—serious, pathetic, 
prayerful, as well as argumentative or quarrelsome. Thus by this 
division parallels or strong contrasts are emphasized in Aisch. 
Supp. 401; Prom. 976; Sept. 1051; Aias 1129, 1252 and 1253 
(two cases in successive lines), 1377; Ant. 55, 77, 80, 518, 555; 
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S. El. 1036; O. T. 141, 419, 968; Phil. 907, 1009, 1021, 1298; 
O. K. 610, 1489; and often in Euripides. In prayer or entreaty 
we find it in Sept. 426, 549, 714; Prom. 625; Ag. 509, 921; 
Cho. 130; Eum. 906; S. El. 67, 1205; O. T. 46; Phil. 1040; 
O. K. 1435; Ion 576, 13833; J. T. 547. We find such trimeters 
as closing lines of fine pjoes. Several passages of unusual eleva- 
tion of tone contain one or more. The solemn opening speech of 
King Oedipus, royal in dignity and compassion, ends with the 


words: —*? ‘ 
as OéXovros av 


€u0v mpocapxeiv wav: SvedAyyros yap av 

cinv Toiavde pu) Ov KaToKTipwr pay. 
In the pathetic appeal of the priest which follows is the line 

10’, & Bporay dpior’, dvopOwoov modu. 
Ismene’s entreaty to her sister not to throw away her life in the 
vain endeavor to bury her brother contains two such verses; 
Antigone closes her answer to this entreaty with the lines: 

dou mavovpynoag’: eet rreLwv xpdvos 

ov Sef p’ dpéoxew Trois KaTw Tov évOdde. 

éxei yap dei xeivopar’ cot 8 «i doxei, 

Ta Tov Oedy evr’ atisaoas exe. 
Hipp. 1436 is part of the pathetic consolatory prophecy of Arte- 
mis. Pers. 403, with disyllabic third thesis, is part of the 
inspiring battle-cry of the Greeks at Salamis; Hum. 848 is the 
soft answer of Athena to soothe the anger of the furies. In these 
and like passages a great poet could use the equal balance of line 
to produce a peculiarly musical effect, enhancing thereby the 
dignity, pathos, and beauty of poetic expression. 

The English schoolboy is properly taught to avoid this caesura 
in his iambics, as the least frequent of all. But the scholar 
who has gone through the English training in writing iambics 
approaches tragic dialogue with better understanding of the 
poet’s point of view. He has acquired an ear for the Greek 
cadences; accordingly he does not hesitate to use this caesura 
too upon occasion. The admirable translations in the Nova 
Anthologia Oxoniensis contain several tasteful examples of it. 
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A GROUP OF GREEK PAPYRUS TEXTS 
By Epaar J. GoopsPpEED 


The texts here presented are from papyrus originals of the 
Roman period now in the collection of the writer. All these, 
except the ninth, come from the Fayaim, and pretty certainly from 
Kom Ushim, the ancient Karanis. The ninth is probably from 
Ashmunén, the ancient Hermopolis Magna. In the following 
introductions the numbers in parentheses immediately after each 
title represent the catalogue designation of the papyrus in the 
inventory of the writer’s collection. 

The various documents present some points of difficulty and 
importance, in dealing with which I have had the advantage of 
very helpful suggestions from Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. But 
they are by no means to be held responsible for all that is here 
advanced. In general, the texts are printed in the order of their 
probable dates. 

I. Iliad B 1-20 (No. 124); 12.53 cm.—This little frag- 
ment, which it is unnecessary to print out in full, preserves the 
beginnings (the first two to four letters) of the first twenty lines 
of Iliad B, and doubtless formed the beginning of a roll contain- 
ing that book. The very neat uncial in which they are written 
suggests a date in the second century, as do the dates on the 
hundred or more dated documents found with this fragment. 
The text is the Vulgate. The paragraphus stands after 1. 7, 
marking the pause in the sense. This and the reading racav| dn | 
in 1. 12 (with H® PQ” C’ E” E* O° XZ, b’; wavovd(m Ludwich) are 
the fragment’s chief points of interest. No trace of vs. 2 is 
preserved, but the space shows that a verse stood here in the 
papyrus. The verso is occupied with fourteen lines of a business 
document, in a large and rather rude uncial hand of the same 
century. 

II. Declaration (No. 100); 610.5 cm.—The document of 
which these eleven lines formed the conclusion was a declaration 
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of the type to which Berlin Urkunden No. 243 belongs, although 
in some points the formulae of that papyrus differ from those used 
here. There is no date, but the hand, a cramped and crowded 
cursive, resembling those of the Politeia of Aristotle, suggests a 
date early in the second century. 


voy GAA .[.. é]v rH mpoKemevy Koln ‘Adpo- 

Seryroda Kowdv cai ddiatperoy mpds ele... 

Td Aourdv yurov pépos TOY mpoKEpévwy Tel t- 
5 pips apyupiov Spaxpyav rerpaxociwv pip Siaxe[e- 

pévwv TO Thy wapdeow yevérOa dxoovOus 

TO émotarevre émi odpaywpav xpyyarione. [Hv 

8 wapdBeow rovotpar pydevds mpoxarerynpévov 

Synooiy H [t]Biwrxd ru Adyw ba tod BiBrAvopvaA(axeiov). i 
10 8&8 davein érépw xpoojxov 7 mpoxarerynpevov 

py eceoO[ar] euwddiov ex rpode ris mapabéceus. 


2 ’Adpodarnrérea: cf. Fayam Towns, p. 270, 1. 16; p. 276, 1. 6. 


5,6 ph diaxe[c]uévwy seems to interrupt the sense; we should expect 5.) émidldwu els 
rd rhy wapdbeow, etc.; cf. Berlin Urkunden, No. 243, ll. 9, 10. 


III. Termination of Partnership (No. 97); 19.8 11.2 em.— 
Heron and Apollés, joint cultivators of three pieces of land, near 
Karanis, terminate their partnership. Heron retires, leaving 
Apollés in sole possession of the business. There is no indica- 
tion of the consideration for which he does this, the sums named 
in ll. 17, 18 representing the fines that may be incurred by 
violation of the agreement. 

While the papyrus is somewhat broken, the first parts of ll. 17, 
21 are the only really doubtful parts of the document. The date 
is 143 a. pv. The hand is a small cursive. 


"Erovs €B8ouov Airoxparopos Kaicapos Tirov 

A[iA ]iov ‘Adpuvod "Avrwveivou YeBacrod 

EiceBois] pyvis "AmeAdaiolv] Padgu 18 ev Kapavid: 

tis “HpaxA eidov pepidos rod “Apor(voirov) vouod. ‘Opodoyed 
5 “Hpwv d)rdrwp pytpds ‘lowwpas yewpyds xy KAnpouxia[s 
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ws (éradv)] eixoor ActKwpa SPOaruG Seéie tH ev TH adrG 
KA7(pw)] yewpy@ "AmoAAGr Arpvaiov rod ’Ovvwdpews ws (érdv) Ar 
ovA(H)] dppie Seki exxexwpyxévas aire tov dporoyor(vra) 
“Hpjova dxd rod viv ép’ dv pélvjea airg % yewpyia xpor[olv 
10 1rd éjmBddrdAov airG pépos yuscv dv yewpyd eadov 
ow] To mpoxemévy "ArwodrAGTe wept piv Vevapperqow 
Ka]|uyAuavis oicias dpovpOv révre Hyicous Kai 
Spotws Maxnvai(riavas) dpovpys ijuicous terdprov Kat Kep- 
cea lovxwv mpoo[d]dov dpovpas dv0 drs trav imép a[i- 
15 rav] eis 7d Syudoiov petpovpévwr Kai daypadopéevwv 
S|ynpociwy d[v]rwv xai trav dAAwv trav éfaxodovOow- 
twv] tats dpovpas 7 Swor émrivov dpyvpiov Spaxpas 
éxar ov xai eis 7d Syudciov tas icas. saoypa(peis) “Hpwv. 
Second hand: 
d|rdrwp pytpds “lowWdpas sporoy® éxxexwpy| xévar 
20 rg "AmodAdr. dd Tod viv ep’ dv péver por  yewpyla xpédvov. 
++]. Ao(s) "Epi[ €]os éypaya tmép airod py ciddros ypdupara 
Third hand: 
d]vayéyparr(ar) 51a ypa(peiov) Kapavido(s) 


12 Kalun\cavijs corr. 


18 We should expect “Hpwy also to be in the second hand, as there is not room for a 
name before drdrwp it at the beginning of 1. 19. 


IV. Claim of Title (No. 98); 21X12 cm.—Statia Petronia, 
through her guardian Tiberius Claudius Secundus, addresses to 
Artemidorus Tourbon, royal scribe of the division of Polemon, a 
claim to certain lands about the villages of Nilopolis and Mem- 
phis, to which, she declares, a certain Aphrodisius, acting in the 
name of a woman named Thamounion, is laying claim. Apparently 
the lands in question had been mortgaged to Statia, who had fore- 
closed and become the owner. She appeals to the royal scribe to 
have the name of Thamounion stricken from the register of those 
who paid the apsOunrixdv. The royal scribe, in a memorandum 
appended to the petition, turns it over to the village-scribe of 
Memphis, with instructions to act upon it. The first hand is an 
irregular upright cursive; the second is also cursive, but sloping, 
and much more rapid and difficult. The date is 144 a. p. 
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"Ap|repidapy t@ Kal TovpBwn BacA(iKd) ypa(mpare?) ‘Apor(voeirov ) 
TloA(éuwvos) pep(fdos) 
ma|pa Srarias Ilerpwvias pera xvpiov rod dedo- 
plé]vov airy xara 7a ‘Pwpatwy %y TiBepiov 
KAaviiov SexowvSov. éwel red 7d rédeov dpOpr- 
5 ruxov émi xopns Ne‘Aov moXews tHs “HpaxA(eiSov) 
pepidos Exxov S& dd vopipwv éuBadeias 
évexupacias to dveAyAvOor ¢ (Ere) “Avtwvivov 
Kaicapos tov Kupiov troxpéov pov dua adAXous 
imdpxovor Kai mepi kwopnv Méugiv ris IMode- 

10 pwvos pepidos Kdyjpov Karoxrxod (dpovpdv) a (ypiorv) y of, 6 Se 
[%]réxpeos “Adpodiows reAct éx’ dvdu(aros) @apovviov Saufi(a) 
jperedecov dpO(untixdv) emi ris Méudews xal ob8tv airg — 
bmdpxe. epi Tov youov KaTouKiKov edados, 
émdidwpe Sus mepiaipeOy 7d THs @apovviov 

15 dvopa amd ris Tod apiOuntixod ypadis. 

Second hand: 
"Apreuidwpos 6 Kai TovpBwv BacrA(ixds) ypap(pareds) 
TloAguwvos pepidos kwuoypa(upare?) Méndews. 
tov émdobévros por BiBASiov dvriypa( ov) 
mpox(ertar). 1d dxddrAovOov odv émrérer ws Kabjx(eL) 

20 ws mpds oe Tod Adyov évopuevov éay Te pH 

deovrws yévyta. [oe ]onuetwpa. 
("Erovs) { *Avrwvivov Kaicapos rod Kupiov 
Mexeip A 
6 Cf. Faytm Towns 124, 1.18: dvev vouluwy, illegally. 
7 évexupaclas O.P. 712. 


V. Petition to the Strategus (No. 110); 24x12 cm.—The 
émiTnpntal yevnuatoypadoupevwy of Karanis address to the strate- 
gus a complaint against two assistants of the émuxertal éXaikav 
xaprav. These latter are charged with making an improper 
return as to the productiveness of certain lands, reporting as pro- 
ductive lands which through lack of water had ceased to be so, 
and as unproductive certain other lands actually fruitful. The 
émitnpntal demand that the culprits be summoned before the 
assize of the nome to explain their action. 

Theodorus appears as strategus of the division of Heraklides 
in a Berlin papyrus (B.G.U. 6138, 1. 26), assigned, though not 
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positively, to the time of Antoninus. M. Sempronius Liberalis 
was praefect of Egypt from 154 to 159 a.p.; ef. B. G. U. 26, 372, 
446, 780, the second a decree of his, though not the one here 
referred to. The twentieth year (1. 9) thus refers to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius and corresponds to 156-57 A. D., in or soon after 
which year the papyrus must have been written. Hierax was 
strategus of the division of Heraklides in 159-60-61 a. D., and 
in the way in which the praefect and the imperial year are intro- 
duced there is nothing to suggest that a former praefectship or 
reign is meant; which considerations would exclude a date later 
than 159 A. D. 

The document exhibits much correction and alteration, and 
was doubtless a preliminary draft of the complaint. The hand is 
a small, rapid, and irregular cursive. 


@eodipur orp(arnyar) "Apor(voetrov) “HpaxAcidov 
pepidos 
Tlapa IroAcuaiov Swxparovs Kai 
“Apmddov “AckdG Kal tv Aourov 
5  émernpynt(Gv) yevy(paroypapoupévwv) tzapxdvrwv Sioix(joews) 
xopns Kapavidos. éverrdons imeiv 
duduoByrncews mpds ‘Hpaxdjv 
kal ‘Hpwdny 
BonPollv]lis émoxerrav éAatxOv Kap(rdv) 
x (€rovs) wept dv mapéypapav trapxdv- 
wapa Thy odcay 
10 rwv év tH émrnpyce [[ddpopa év]] 
abrav didbeow || 7d dopa] 
[[popipos dvaypaydpevor éxapyvpro-|| 
[[mae x]] xai ra KxeAevoGévra 
bd Tod Aapmpordrov Hyeudvos Seum(pwvriov) 
5d Thy yevo(uévnv) Aupvdpelav 
AcBepddis ta ao(pa) [lev popipos dvaypa- |] 
15 [[Wapevor]] ex trod wreicrov dvagnpdvavta a 
év dopipas dvaypaydpevor Kai wept dv 
mapa érépwv émxpatowrwv éviwy 
trapxovtwv THs a(iryns) émernpnoews 
PGAXov dhopinwv svrwv dpyupt- 
20 odpevor év ddopas dcéorerav Kai Trav 
cat’ avtods Seouévwv trd tov Aaprpord- 
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tov iyenovos {| Xeym(pwviov) AcBeparis|| dua rod(T0) 
é£:[[w]lodpev <rov>rov 76 icov [[rav]] 8 évds tov wepi 
oe tarnperav peradoPjva adrois 
25 iv’ exovres Evypa(wrov) [apay]yeAciav zapa- 
yevwvta [is 7d lepd|rarov adrod 
Bypa Sx[ov gay tov Tod] vopod d:ado- 
yeopov 7} 8i[xaodociav] romonrat 
dpxovpéevov jyav tide TH SvacroX(7). 
30 Pikes 


Similar formulae occur in B. G. U. 226 and in P. Oxy. 484 (Kenyon Greek Papyri 
in the British Museum II, p. 171). 


5 On émirnpnral yernuaroypadoupévwy drapxévrwv diwixjoews cf. B. G. U. 851, 1. 5, 
161-62 a. D. 


25 The first ¢ of @xovres corrected from a, 


VI. Receipt for Seed (No. 67); 5.7 12cm.—The first halves 
of these lines had already been published ( University of Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology III (1900), p. 47) when the frag- 
ment containing the rest of them came to light in the midst of a 
miscellaneous mass of small pieces that had remained unassorted. 
While the year is still wanting, it is probable that this, like most 
of the other extant documents of this type, belongs in or near the 
twenty-second year of Antoninus, 158-59 a.p. These receipts 
were given by the yewpyo/ to the sitologi in acknowledgment of 
advances of seed made to them for sowing their fields. In this 
one the farmer Satabous, son of Harmiysis, acknowledges the 
receipt of seed for sowing four and three-quarters arourae of 
land ‘“‘of Seneca,” i. e., of the Senecan estate or ovoia, and four 
and twenty-nine thirty-seconds arourae “of Severus,” i. e., of the 
ovcia or estate that bore his name; cf. Zevexavn, ibid., Nos. 5, 16, 
18, 26, 35, 53, 65, 71, etc.; Leovnpiavyn, Nos. 76, 77; eounpov, 
Nos. 19, 47, 55, ete. 


Smrepparwv [.] . (€rovs) "Avrwvivov Kaivapos 
tov Kupiov on [x |Anpovy(ias) Kapavidos 
Sevexa LaraBods ‘Appvicews (dpovpov) § L d 


Xeounp[o]v (dpovpdv) 8 L d y Ao "AOip x—— 
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VII. Tax Receipt (No. 109); 15.5 x 22 cem.—Receipt for four 
drachme in payment of a tax, probably crepavxdv. The time is 
that of Commodus, 180-92 a.p. The receipt is on the recto; the 
verso is occupied with business memoranda in later hands. 


Médp|xov AipyAiov Kopupddov 
] uf diéyp(aper) B..... 
] . pedAodros "Ovvadpews 
]- (8paxpas) réocapas / (Spaypas) 8 
5 8 


VIII. Docket of a Village Scribe (No. 102); 9X 12cem.—This 
docket is written in a very clear, handsome cursive, and is com- 
plete, except for the broken fibers beneath the last word. A few 
letters, probably of the document which it accompanied, remain 
at the left margin of the papyrus. The date is the fourth year of 
Alexander Severus, 224 a. D. 


("Erovs) 8 Airoxpdropos Kaicapos 
Mdpxov AipyAlov Xeounpov 
*AAcédvdpov EtceBots Evruy| ods 
SeBacrod Paddu 

5 Adpyros “Adpodicws xwpoyp(apparers) 
&’ éuod rova..... ov 


4 There is no trace of a number after dad¢x, where we should expect the day of the 
month. 


IX. Letter (No. 104); 128 cm.—This fragment preserves 
the opening salutations of a letter, written in a clear hand, prob- 
ably of the late Roman period. 


‘Apryévys Adfo]yevare rau 
ddeAPGr w[A]eiora xaipev: 
mpo pev mafv|rwv evxopal 
oe iyal dvev] pera TOV cov 


co 


, \ ‘ , 
may| Twv xa. ji TO TpPOCKu- 


vn|ya [cov rla® rapa 


Here the papyrus breaks off; the seventh line probably read: 
[ra xupio Laparri&| as in Fayadm Towns, p. 284, or [Trois évOdde 
Seois | as in Fayam Towns, p. 286. 
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X. Report of Officials (No. 105); 6.59.5 cm.—The restora- 
tions in this document are made with the aid of Berlin Urkunden 
No. 620, a Fayfm papyrus from the same komarchs, which is 
assigned to the third century after Christ. On the other hand, 
this papyrus makes possible considerable restorations in the 
Berlin document, the lacunae in the two falling usually in dif- 
ferent places. The papyrus belongs to the third century A. D. 


[AipyAlw “Ayre? toe Kai UroAdapibor orparnys "Apowoitrov | 
mapa Aipn|Aiwv Tenodros T[roAcnatou 

cat *Avtwvi jov "Avrewviov dul orépay 

Kwpapxav x|ouns Kapavido[s rod ’Aporv(ofrov) 

xara xéXevo |v [rod] Siacnpordrov éx| erpdrov 

"Avviov Awyévous npiOunby .... | 

mapa Tav Tod vouod Sypol ciwy xpypa- 

tov tpameirav é& émot[dApatos gov 


fa) | 


imép tiynns dv mapecxyxa[pev o7ixa- 
10 piwy epar.... «Aref. .] .[ 


6 Perhaps ApOuhOncav hutv. 


XI. Address to Village Officials (No. 106); 2513.5 cm.— 
This address is written in well-formed cursive of good size, prob- 
ably of the late Roman period. It is addressed to the eirenarch, 
the komarchs, and the accountants of receipts of some village in 
the Fayim, and concerns sums due a person who had worked for 
the writers on some works in the neighborhood of Pelusium. 
This Faydm village is known, from Papyrus 89, Fayam Towns, 
p. 224, to have been in the division of Themistes. The writing 
is across the fibers. The date is probably about the end of the 
Roman period. 


m(apa) Tov otparnyov 
> , ‘4 , ‘ ~ , id , 
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D shncecnan |x. tal... .Jra mAtora xpeworovpeva aire a. . vvypal 
Serer rT ]o[...... -] cat Ad[v]uov ceonuiw(par) AGip xd 


2 The reading elpnvdpxy is certain; though elpjvapx[o]s appears in papyri Nos. 
139 and 146 of Amherst Papyri (II, pp. 170,178). No occurrence of xcegadawris 
mirraxlwy in published papyri is known to me. 


4,5 Xpeworety occurs also in Amherst Papyri II, p. 185, 1. 13. 


XII. An Address to the Praefect (No. 107); 19.5 x20 cm.— 
This document is addressed to a praefect, whose name is wanting, 
by the strategus of some division of the Arsinoite nome, and per- 
haps accompanied a list of persons suitable for office (ed7ropo «ai 
émitndeot), The hand is a curious, sprawling semi-uncial, written 
with a fine pen. The loss of the praefect’s name leaves the date 
uncertain, but the use of d:acnudratos and meyadeiov, together 
with the character of the hand, point to a date not much, if at 
all, earlier than 300 a. p. The name Gerontius, too, is not often 
met with before that date. The name on the verso is in another 
hand, and probably has nothing to do with the petition. An 
Aurelius Gerontius appears as strategus (of what nome is uncer- 
tain) in Amherst Papyri No. 138, 326 a. D., and the strategus 
Gerontius of this papyrus is probably the same individual. The 
date is thus about 326 a. p. 


Recto: 
ro Suacnpotary .[..... ] ayeudn [ 
éxAJoyoriavy cai Tepovrios orparyyds ’Apervol ecrov 
]ueva. txd rod gov pey[adciov 
]rov Oadrarrivf y 
5 m|pos thy ragev| 
]xAnjpous twv[, 
]rov 7a dvép[ara 
Javadépoper[ 
éppwalo 
Verso: Two seal-impressions in ink and 
10 KAavd[ i ]o 
3 
1 While d:acnubraros does occur in second-century documents with jyeudv—e. g., 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri II, p. 158—it is much more frequent later. 
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SIR RICHARD C. JEBB 


Richard Jebb came up from Charter House to Trinity in the autumn 
of 1858. He was the famous freshman of the year. As an undergraduate 
he displayed the same versatile capacity that made him, at the time of 
his death, the most accomplished and influential classical scholar of his 
generation. The future editor of Sophocles and Bacchylides not only 
carried off the Porson and Craven scholarships, but also steered a First 
Trinity boat, held a commission in the Volunteers, and was an officer of 
the Union. Seven years after his graduation as Senior Classic in 1862, 
he was appointed public orator of his university; twenty years later he 
was elected Regius Professor of Greek; in 1891 he entered Parliament; 
in 1900 he was knighted, and shortly before his death he was nominated 
by the king to the Order of Merit. 

His public activities did not diminish his authority as a scholar. The 
readers of this journal do not need to be reminded of his contributions to 
learning. But he was a humanist as well as a scholar, and his eloquent 
voice reached men in many walks of life. His South-African address 
last summer, in the course of which he traced the beneficent influence 
of good literature upon life, profoundly impressed the members of the 
British Association. He himself had perfect technical command of clas- 
sical literature, but, furthermore, he had achieved its spirit. One evidence 
of this was the felicity with which he expressed himself; he was master 
of an unrivaled English style. On one of the shelves of the bookcase 
that stood by his work-table in his study in Cambridge are first editions 
of Tennyson, thin books whose leaves hang loosely in frayed covers. 
“We Greeks,” he once said, “must know well at least one modern poet.” 

A certain natural diffidence of manner gave strangers the impression 
that he was shy or reserved. His friends knew that he was frank and 
genial. In talk he could be brilliant. His quick intelligence grasped a 
subject in all its aspects, and he stated himself with singular charm. 
The word was always apt, the humor Attic, the argument cogent. In 
the delicately blended force and refinement of his mind, and in his 
unfailing sense of proportion, he was thoroughly Greek. 

This learned man and great humanist had a high conception of the 
privileges and duties of the scholar’s life. His own life was rounded 
and complete, and it nobly exemplifies his lofty ideals. 


“ed 88 Aaxwv Xapirwv 
moAXois Te Oavpacbeis Bporav 
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aidy’ éAvoev. 


J. W. W. 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


VERSE 1681 OF THE AVES OF ARISTOPHANES 


The archetype of our present text of Aristophanes read Badifew in 
this much-discussed verse. This is the reading in thirteen of the extant 
manuscripts that contain the Aves. Two others (A B) have Badifa y’. 

Modern scholars have proposed many substitutes: BaBafea y’ Bentley; 
BaBaxifa y’ Reiske; rurvBifo y’ Brunck; Barifa y’ Dindorf; Bavfe y’ 
Cobet; BaBpafa y’ Meineke; Barapifx y’ Lenting; caxife y’ Miller- 
Stribing. 

The Alexandrian scholars had before them a text which they could 
not interpret satisfactorily. The scholium on 1680 begins with a para- 
phrase of 1680f.: ‘ua rov Ala’ dyoiv ‘od A€yer wapadotvac ddAAA BadiLew 
kat dvaxwpeiv, ovrw dé aito pyor BapBapus kai Svodpdorus dorep ai yediddves.’ 
It is at least clear that in this commentator’s text the uncertain word was 
a form that he thought must mean “go.” Symmachus, who is quoted in 
the scholium on 1681, declared that he did not understand what the poet 
meant: ox gorw 6 rovrov vois havepds: ovdév te Swvarar (diov tov xedddvev 
‘ Bddwois,’ ai ye wyde wopeig xpOvrar ds 7a GAAa Tov épvéwy, kal padiora TA pH 
atytud. Didymus got a meaning for the verses by juggling with dozep: 
xatadArAws elyev ef EXeyev ‘ds Tas xeAddvas,’ Dera SE A€yew ‘ei py PadiLa 
mpos Tas xeAtddvas’+ 86 Kal éroice: 


ovxovv mapadovvar rats xedddow A€yer. 


érei kal abrds mpos adras BadiLer cis NepeAoxoxxvyiav. The form of the 
uncertain word in the text of Didymus was certainly not the infinitive, 
but an indicative. I believe that this word was Bacife. Aristophanes 
had written: 

el py Baoifa y’ Somep ai yeddoves. 


The Alexandrian scholars recognized that Bacife. was a new word which 
Aristophanes had coined, after his wont. The acute commentary on rév 
Baddov Badifonev in Aves 42 and similar notes show that they were familiar 
with these inventions of the poet, but they failed to apprehend the jest 
in Baoifa. They saw that the word was derived from Bdors, but assumed 
that Bdows carried the idea of Baivw, and consequently naturally inter- 
preted Bacifer by Badi{a, dvaxwpei. 

Aristophanes, however, meant “rhythmizes,” “uses rhythm.” He him- 
self has Bdows in the sense of “measured movement” in Thesm. 966 ff.: 
177 
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dAXA xpRV . 
a“ > , id > a “a , 
mparov EvKUKAOV xXopEias Evpva oTHoa Baow. 


Cf. Plato Rep. 399e. éxdpevov yap 8) traits dppoviars av jyiv ety rd mepi 
pvOpnovs, pip ouxidovs adtois Swe pydt wavrodamas Paces, GAA Biov 
pvOpors iSetv Koopiov re Kai dvdpeiov tives ciciv. Cf. 400 a and b. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the rhythm of the Greek trimeters of 
Pseudartabas in the Acharnians (100, 104) and of the peeler in the 
Thesmophoriazusae (1001 ff.) is unimpeachable, notwithstanding their 
amusing lapses in forms and spelling. Similarly Triballus in the Aves 
(1628 f., 1678) makes no mistakes in rhythm, with a single exception. In 
verse 1678 his affirmation involves the designation of the Princess Baoi- 
deus (vv-v). Whether he is endeavoring to pronounce this word, or Aris- 
tophanes is humorously letting him havea try at BaoiAwva, he apparently 
lapses in an unparalleled manner; he ends the trimeter with a word that 
is metrically impossible. Aristophanes probably instructed his actor 
to mark the false values and recite BaciAivad with emphasis. The audi- 
ence at once became alert. 

What Triballus says in 1678 f. is sufficiently clear, as Heracles 
promptly declares. Poseidon is hard-pressed; his only resource is a 
mock appeal, made apparent by the word-play (Baci-{e, Baci-Awai), to 
the excellence of the Greek of Triballus. The comic argument, therefore, 
in 1680f., is: “Tells us to give her up? Not he! Unless he manages 
Greek rhythm as do the swallows.” Poseidon humorously insists that 
Triballus cannot mean the Princess (BactAaa) since he says BaciAwai. 
He is referring to some other lady! 

This reading was suggested to me by a note of the scholiast on 1680. 
After the paraphrase, at the beginning of the scholium, which I have 
quoted above, he adds: 16 82 ‘BactAwaid’ eis (quod attinet ad) rd ‘ Baow’ 
(the part Bao.-) peréBarev 6 Tovadav mapdcov (quatenus) riv Sevrépav 
éféreve, i. e., Poseidon insists that the word must be BaciAwad. This is 
an acute observation. The scholiast misinterprets Baoifa, as the para- 
phrase shows, and thus fails to catch the poet’s jest; nevertheless he 
apprehends that in some way the point of Poseidon’s objection is the 
false quantity of the second syllable in Bagwvat. The scholiast’s sense 
of humor did not carry him quite far enough. 

It is scarcely credible that he had any other word in his text than 
Bacifea. In course of time this was supplanted by BadifZa, which the 
commentators had used in explaining it. This involved the change of a 
single letter. At some time not now determinable, Bacife y’ or Badi{e »’ 
became fadifev, and was adopted by the compilers of the variorum 
archetype. 

Joun Wituiams Waite 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUOTATION 


The review by Blase (Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil., Oct. 18, 1905) of 
my article on “The Moods of Indirect Quotation” (Am. Jour. of Phil. 
XXVI, 1905, pp. 60 ff.) and the remarks by Frank in the last number of 
this journal seem to call for a few words of explanation and correction. 

The illustrative passages were not, as Blase thinks, chosen in an arbi- 
trary manner, but included all examples in Plautus of the indicative and 
subjunctive exclamation reflecting a previous utterance (command, sug- 
gestion, or statement) by another person, allowance being made, of 
course, for a few that may have escaped my search. Upon a study of 
these passages the article was mainly based. The German illustrations 
were added merely to give force to the Latin ones by their similarity. Too 
great stress need not be laid, and is not laid in the article, upon the Ger- 
man dialect specimen of an independent clause of indirect quotation. 
At the same time, this construction not only exists in the dialect referred 
to, but it has exactly the meaning which was given in the article, Blase’s 
confident dictum notwithstanding. This form of quotation may be of 
secondary origin, as Frank suggests, though this is not proved by the 
past subjunctive used in it, for the dialect in question does not have the 
present subjunctive. Indeed, the distinction between sei and wdre does 
not, even in the German of literature, depend upon the tense of the verb 
of saying. 

Blase further asserts that there is no difference between the indignant 
exclamation with the indicative and that with the subjunctive (or with 
sollen), and he appeals to any educated German to prove it. I can not 
agree with him as to the possible success of the appeal. The distinction 
is, to be sure, not one that can be measured with the yard-stick, nor one 
that need worry the primary grades. But when a language has two 
moods, each used extensively and associated with its own set of con- 
structions throughout the language, they will necessarily, to a certain 
extent, carry these diverse associations with them to the mind of the 
hearer and will impress him in different ways. At any rate, the burden 
of proof rests upon him who undertakes to contradict such a funda- 
mental psychological fact. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the speaker does not always 
feel it worth his while to make certain distinctions in his speech, even 
when the means for making them are at hand. The speaker is tired at 
times, or dull, or he is for some reason indifferent to a particular distinc- 
tion in the matter which he is talking about. So in indirect quotation, 
for example, he may simply echo the statement made by another without 
changing the mood at all. A somewhat similar thing may happen in the 
case of an indignant exclamation, if the speaker is so thoroughly wrought 
up that the mere expression of displeasure is the essential thing, and is 
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not attended by any clear realization of the specific cause or of his pre- 
cise relation to it. All this is only another way of saying that the bound- 
ary between the provinces of two constructions is not a fine straight line, 
but a wide tract of common ground, over which each may roam more 
or less at its will. If we wish to understand two such constructions, 
however, it is clear that we must lay stress upon the characteristic, dis- 
tinctive uses of each, and not upon those which are purely accidental or 
a matter of indifference or habit. 

What has just been said applies equally to Frank’s claim that the 
Latin and the German subjunctives of indirect quotation are not to be 
explained in the same way. It is true that the subjunctive in Latin 
covers a wider field than it does in German. The difference is no 
doubt due to the fact that the exclusive use of the iniinitive for the 
main clause in Latin makes it much more difficult for the indicative and 
the subjunctive in statements generally to influence the indirect state- 
ment and maintain a like distinction there. Even as it is, the German 
subjunctive of indirect quotation does not by any means uniformly 
express a failure to “vouch for” the truth of the statement quoted, as 
for example in Ich sagte ihm, dass sein Bruder fort sei. 

The difference between the two languages is in the relative space 
which the two moods have come to occupy in the neutral ground between 
the spheres which belong to each exclusively, the subjunctive in Latin 
having a far larger share of it than in German. In the essential, dis- 
tinctive meanings of the moods, however, the two languages agree, for 
the idea which the speaker positively refuses to accept is in the subjunc- 
tive, and that which he expressly represents as true is in the indicative in 
both. It is this distinction that needs to be explained, and when it is 
made clear how the subjunctive could come to be used in this sense, its 
use in the more or less neutral field will be easy to understand. 

That this use of the subjunctive is not the one generally called the 
“potential” seems to me clear enough. The potential expresses an 
affirmation of an idea to the extent of the speaker’s knowledge of sup- 
porting facts when his knowledge or the facts themselves are too limited 
for a full indicative assertion. The distinctive use of the subjunctive of 
indirect discourse, on the other hand, is expressly to withhold any such 
affirmation altogether. While we may be unable to trace clearly the 
history of the construction from its beginning, it is surely not impos- 
sible to determine the place which it occupies among the other uses of 
the mood; and this was the main purpose of my article. 


J. J. SCHLICHER 


Inprana StaTE Norma ScHoori 
Terre Haute 
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SCHLICHER’S “MOODS OF INDIRECT QUOTATION” 


Schlicher’s view (see reference above) is hard to state because it 
appears to be not wholly consistent with itself as concerns the exact force 
of the Subjunctive idiom. But the attempt may be made as follows: 

Light is to be had upon the origin of the Optative or Subjunctive 
constructions of indirect discourse by comparison of the usages in Latin, 
Greek, and Germanic. The problem is to discover the original inde- 
pendent construction from which the dependent one arose. This is 
lacking in Greek, but may be made out in German and Latin. It is the 
Subjunctive that rejects a command or statement, as in Plaut. Bacch. 
627a: Non taces, insipiens? (answered by) Taceam? A rival idea exists 
in the mind of the speaker B, who is replying to a former speaker A; 
and this idea serves as an obstacle to the acceptance of A’s idea by B. 
The Indicative, on the other hand, in the cases of direct discourse next 
related, shows (p. 78) that “B’s attitude toward A’s idea is receptive, and 
that his mind is on the road to acceptance, so far as it has gone,” as in 
Plaut. Bacch. 680: MN. Quia patri omne cum ramento reddidi. CH. 
Reddidisti? MN. Reddidi. “The two constructions therefore clearly 
stand in the same relation to each other as that which exists between the 
Subjunctive in indirect discourse, by which the speaker gives the idea as 
that of another, without accepting it or assuming any responsibility for 
it, and the Indicative in indirect discourse, by which the speaker expresses 
one of his own ideas, or the idea of another which he is himself willing 
to accept and treat as his own” (pp. 78, 79). 

My criticism at this point is that the statement “stand in the same 
relation to each other” does not conform to the facts. The independent 
Subjunctive rejects, the construction of the O. O. which Schlicher seeks 
to connect with it does not, even by his own exposition, reject. 

Schlicher might have made his doctrine apparently (not ultimately) 
more attractive by saying that in the Subjunctive idiom of O. O. we have 
a feeling which began with rejection, but ended in the mere feeling of 
foreignness. He does not do this. On the contrary he says in his final 
summary on p. 88 that “the presentation, for acceptance, of an idea that 
meets obstacles in his” (B’s) “mind when he hears it, is, from his point 
of view, as much a demand upon his mental activities, as an order to 
climb a tree is a demand upon the muscles of his arms and legs.” This 
means that B regards himself, where he uses the Subjunctive, as having 
an idea presented to him which comes into collision with an existing 
prior idea in his mind, and that it requires a very vigorous exertion of 
the will to accept it. Thus in the passage B. G. i. 22: Considius.... 
dicit montem quem a Labieno occupari voluerit ab hostibus teneri, 
Caesar the narrator, even after the considerable lapse of time before pub- 
lication, finds that it requires an effort of his will, as real as the muscular 
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effort of tree-climbing, to accept Considius’s statement that Caesar the 
general did really want the hill occupied. And what can the prior idea, 
existing as an obstacle in the mind of Caesar the narrator, have been, 
when, in the previous chapter, he expressly tells us that Caesar the 
general ordered this precise thing to be done (Labienum ... . summum 
iugum montis ascendere iubet)? 

But the difference between the two conceivable forms of the doctrine 
is immaterial. At the origin of the Subjunctive construction of the O. O., 
in any event, the situation, on Schlicher’s theory, must have been as he 
last states it; and this does not appear easily thinkable. It would mean, 
as Schlicher actually allows himself to say on p. 70, that the difference 
of the two moods was one of “discriminating between ideas as to their 
truthfulness,” and would imply B’s conviction (and B is anybody) that 
the psalmist was nearly right in saying, in his haste, that all men are 
liars. It would mean, even upon the most cheerful view, that the Sub- 
junctive usage grew up at a time when a Roman’s first instinct was to 
disbelieve everything his neighbor told him, down to the last subordinate 
clause. The doctrine, in short, seems to me excessively sublimated, and 
to have been constructed upon a dangerous method. 

My second objection is on comparative grounds. I am glad, in view 
of the common disregard of such grounds, to see that Schlicher makes 
use of them; but I do not find that he does so with sufficient circum- 
spection. The Latin repudiating question or exclamation is clearly of 
volitive origin, as Schlicher himself believes (see arrangement for Ger- 
manic on p. 84). Now the corresponding construction is not lacking in 
Greek, as he says, but exists, except that it does not go so far, i. e., does 
not go beyond the repudiation of a command, as in Aristoph. Lys. 530: 
AY. ouira, TIP. cot y’, & xardpare, cwmd ’yw;—a very close parallel to 
the Latin example quoted above. The mood is the Subjunctive. But 
the mood of the O. O. in Greek is the Optative. Hence the explanation 
which Schlicher gives for Latin will not fit the facts in Greek, and his 
main presupposition is destroyed, and his problem unsolved. 

It is interesting to see how syntax repeats itself. Willner Die 
Bedeutung der sprachlichen Casus und Modi (1827) makes the Sub- 
junctive of O. O. (p. 136) an expression of a former judgment now re- 
garded as willed, and insisted upon (“etwas gesolltes”). This is iden- 
tical with Schlicher’s theory. Closely allied (and identical as regards the 
starting-point) is that of Dittmar Studien zur lat. Moduslehre (1897), 
pp. 204-8, though Schlicher probably was unaware of the fact in 
working out his doctrine. I regret Schlicher’s apparent tendency, since 
I believe Dittmar’s theory that the “polemical” Subjunctive is the 
source of all other Latin Subjunctives to be wholly erroneous. 

W. G. Hare 
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A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Prin- 
cipate. Vol. I. By A. H. J. Greentper. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1904. Pp. xiv-+506. $3.50 net. 


This book constitutes the first instalment of a work which is to com- 
prise six volumes and to cover the history of Rome from the beginning 
of the Gracchan period to the accession of Vespasian. The present 
volume brings the narrative down to the second consulship of Marius. 
The second and third volumes, as planned by the author, will carry us 
to the death of Caesar, and the last three will be devoted to the early 
Empire. The comparative neglect into which the serious study of 
ancient history has fallen among English-speaking peoples has been 
hard to explain. While German, French, Italian, and Austrian scholars 
have given it the attention which was its due, in England, and notably 
in America, scientific monographs and comprehensive treatises at first 
hand in this field of historical research have been lamentably few. But 
now, thanks to the work of men like Greenidge, Pelham, Dill, and Bury 
in England, and of Sanders and Ferguson in this country, there has 
been a marked renascence of interest in the study of Greek and Roman 
public and private life. Greenidge’s excellent treatise on Roman Public 
Life and his study of the Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time lead 
us to open his new book with lively expectations of pleasure and satis- 
faction; and our expectations are not doomed to disappointment, for the 
work is admirably done. 

A résumé of the sources for the period under consideration was put 
out not long ago by the author in collaboration with Miss Clay, and can 
be conveniently used as a companion volume to the present work. This 
plan of publishing the sources separately allows the writer to restrict 
his footnotes to the passages from ancient authors which the reader of 
the source-book can not readily locate. 

It is a noticeable thing that many of the extended investigations in 
the field of Roman history which have been written in English within 
the last few years, like the book before us and like the writings of Dill 
and Glover, have dealt with some period or with some particular phase 
of public or private life. The subject chosen for a work of the sort men- 
tioned must have a unity which the reader will at once recognize, and of 
which the writer never loses sight. If a detached period is covered, it 
should be a crisis in human affairs, a period in which the old order of 
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things gives way to the new, and above all, if it is to arouse our liveliest 
interest, the social or political factors which are at work in it should be 
personified in dramatis personae few in number and clearly outlined. 
Does the period chosen by Greenidge satisfy these requirements? 
Undoubtedly it does both in the case of the entire projected work and of 
the volume before us. There are two separate dramas in the years 133- 
104 s.c. In the first the protagonist is Tiberius Gracchus, who retired 
from the stage to be succeeded in the principal réle by his brother Gaius. 
The leading part in the second drama is taken by Marius. Civil strife 
at home forms the subject of the first portion of the narrative; foreign 
politics and a war abroad that of the second part. 

To the narrative proper Greenidge has prefixed an introductory chap- 
ter, covering one hundred pages, in which he sets forth the social and 
economic conditions which prevailed in Rome and Italy toward the close 
of the second century before our era. No account is taken of political 
questions, although on p. 105, and elsewhere, the author recognizes the 
dual aspect— political as well as social—of the Gracchan movement. 
The omission is, to be sure, intentional, as we learn from the preface, and 
probably the author is right in assuming a reasonable knowledge of the 
political conditions of the time on the part of the average reader. A 
brief résumé of them, however, would seem to be desirable in so extended 
a work as this one is to be. This part of the book contains an admirable 
account —e. g., pp. 44ff.—of the growth of industrial corporations, and 
of their struggles with the state, and is remarkably suggestive of modern 
conditions. In fact, many of the acute observations made by the author 
on the state of affairs two thousand years ago might, if taken out of their 
setting, seem to apply to twentieth-century questions. Such, for instance, 
is n. 3 on p. 54, and the author’s comment on the same page, where, in 
speaking of the trader and the banker, he says that “a government which 
does not control the operations of capital is likely to become their instru- 
ment.” In this connection we can not quite agree with the author in 
believing (cf. p. 34) that down to the middle of the first century B. oc. the 
principle prevailed that “considerations of foreign policy should not be 
directly controlled or hampered by questions of trade,” unless “directly” 
is used in a very restricted sense. The statement on p.37 that the honest 
handling of public funds prevailed long after the most dishonest and 
extortionate treatment of the provincials was a common practice is 
undoubtedly true, and probably could be paralleled in modern times. 
On pp. 71, 72 an interesting explanation is given of the greater pro- 
ductivity of the provinces, notably Africa, as compared with Italy. 
Greenidge believes that the soil of Africa was not exhausted, and that a 
more scientific system of agriculture was employed there than was the 
case in Italy. These reasons, added to the greater ease with which grain 
could be shipped to Rome from Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia than brought 
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from the inland sections of Italy, account satisfactorily for the otherwise 
puzzlingly low price of that article in Rome and the consequent decline 
of Italian agriculture. One naturally wonders why greater attention was 
not given to market gardening, and the cultivation of the vine and oil. 
There were many great centers of population in Italy in need of these 
articles. Their cultivation ought, therefore, to have been profitable: it 
would have given a new lease of life to Italian agriculture, and a suit- 
able occupation for the peasant proprietor and the free laborer, in whose 
interest so much of the Gracchan legislation was passed. On p. 78 the 
author notes a point in this connection which is often overlooked. The 
entire peninsula did not suffer in equal measure from the importation of 
foreign grain. The eastern part, being more remote from convenient 
harbors, was better off. That the Italian yeoman still held his ground 
here seems to be shown by the story of the Social War. Of the knights 
who played so important a part politically and economically in this period 
the author does not give us (e. g., p. 41) a clear enough conception. 

The story of the Gracchan movement runs from p. 101 to p. 276. It 
contains an estimate of the personality and motives of the Gracchi, 
and an analysis and discussion of their legislative projects and of the 
significance of their political reforms. Greenidge’s treatment of all 
these matters, save the last one, is excellent. His estimate now and then 
of the significance for the future of some of the political innovations of 
Tiberius or Gaius seems less satisfactory to the reviewer. We may note 
a few points under the heads mentioned above. The characterization of 
Tiberius which is given on p. 106, and of Gaius on p. 261, is very 
judicious. Three methods of dealing with the destitute are mentioned 
on p. 204. “They may be forced to work, encouraged to emigrate, or 
partially supported by the state.” Emigration and state support were 
both tried by Gaius, as we know. Of the three methods mentioned the 
first seems to be the most promising one, and it seems strange that Gaius 
secured work from the state for the unemployed in only a desultory way 
(cf. p. 271). It is interesting to bear the fact in mind that to sell 
imported grain below the current market price was to introduce a system 
the reverse of our modern protective system. It amounted in effect to 
putting a tax on a home industry. On p. 222 the author notes that the 
indirect result of Gaius’ law governing the assignment of consular prov- 
inces was to take the choice of provincial governors from the senate 
and put it in the hands of the people. This, the important result of the 
bill, is often overlooked. A very probable argument which Gaius may 
have urged in support of his measure to have Asian tax contracts let in 
Rome is suggested on p. 220 in the increased efficiency which would 
result. We can see no reason, however, for surmising with Greenidge 
(cf. p. 221) that Gaius’ bill introduced “certain principles of remission.” 
When the knights had made a bad bargain, they would undoubtedly 
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urge the senate for better terms. When a contract was favorable, there 
were no interested parties to clamor for a revision of the contracts. As 
such things went in those days, and as they go today, therefore, only 
contracts unfavorable to the tax-farmer would be subject to change. It 
is stated by most writers that any citizen condemned on a capital charge 
had the right to appeal to the people. Greenidge puts the necessary 
limitation on this too sweeping statement by noting (cf. p. 199) that 
appeal could not be taken from the judgment of the standing courts. 
This restriction was quite logical, since they, unlike the special senatorial 
judicial commissions, had been sanctioned by the people. The author’s 
estimate of the position of the senate, on p. 144, is sound, but his state- 
ment on the preceding page that “the senate had no defences at all” 
may be easily misunderstood. It had no direct “military support,” it 
is true, but the body of tradition behind it, its prestige, its esprit de 
corps, its influence over the magistrates, and its control of the appropria- 
tions entrenched it in a position which it would be hard to take. How 
effectively it could hamper the action of the popular assembly by refus- 
ing an appropriation needed to put a measure into execution is observed 
by the author himself on p. 128, and comes out clearly in the careers of 
the Scipios. On pp. 126, 127 the real significance of Tiberius’ action in 
deposing his colleague is missed. The danger lay not merely in the possi- 
bility that “a few hundred desperate members of the proletariate” might 
override the wishes of “the vast outlying population of Rome,” but to 
adopt the policy of removing a recalcitrant tribune would take away the 
check which held in restraint even a representative assembly carried away 
by a temporary outburst of passion or enthusiasm. The tireless activity of 
Gaius, his concentration of purpose, his versatility, his genius for admin- 
istration, and his unselfish interest in the welfare of Italy and the prov- 
inces, all of which are happily set forth on p. 231, as well as the position 
which he held in Rome (cf. p. 232), remind one in a striking way of 
Julius Caesar; and if the author had not intentionally avoided anticipat- 
ing the future, a brief comparison between the two men would have 
been very suggestive. It is strange that, with all the schemes for the 
social and political betterment of Italy and the provinces which these 
two men tried, they did not have recourse to the representative system. 
The favorable estimate which is made on pp. 156, 157 of the Asiatics and 
Greeks reminds one of the evidence which Dill has brought forward in 
his Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, to show that the 
rejuvenation of Rome and Italy under the Empire was due largely 
to the freedmen. The way in which Drusus outbid Gaius for popular 
support (cf. pp. 239, 240) recalls a similar political maneuver on the 
part of the Conservative party in England not many years ago. The 
author’s characterization of one point in the oratorical style of Gaius 
contains an acute bit of literary criticism and deserves quotation. 
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“Gracchus,” he says, “could tell a tale, like that of the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on the allies, which could arouse a thrill of horror without also 
awakening the reflection that the speaker was a man of great sensibility 
and had a wonderful command of commiserative terminology.” We have 
dealt with the early, and to our mind, the more important, part of the 
book so fully that we cannot discuss in detail the author’s treatment of 
the early career of Marius. Contrary to tradition, he assumes (cf. p. 301) 
that Marius was not a man of low origin. 

By way of conclusion, a few points may be noted in connection with 
the style and language of the book. The narrative portions are particu- 
larly well done. The stories of the struggle between Tiberius and 
Octavius (pp. 119-25) and of the death of Gaius (pp. 139-43) are very 
effectively told. At many points, however, the book is not an easy one to 
read. Sentences frequently require a second perusal before their exact 
meaning is grasped. Of minor matters we should prefer “vocations” to 
“avocations” on p. 41; the phrase “relationship of clientship” (p. 303) is 
kakophonous; “ revealed” on p. 72 seems to be a typographical error for 
“rivaled,” and Marius can hardly have been said to “identify” himself 
with a cause (p. 306). There are some admirable political maxims in the 
book, one or two of which we cannot refrain from quoting: “The truth 
that a suzerain can not treat her subjects as badly as she treats her citi- 
zens may be morally, but is not legally, a paradox” (p. 154); “Of all 
political temperaments that of the moderate is the least forgiving, just 
because it is the most timorous;” “intellect which unconsciously used 
emotion as its mask.” To the bibliography on pp. 487-89 may now be 
added the important article by Kornemann, Zur Geschichte d. Gracchen- 
zeit, in the first Betheft of Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. and Warde Fowler’s 
Notes on C. Gracchus in the current and forthcoming numbers of the 
English Historical Review. Taken all in all, the book is the most 
interesting, as well as the most scholarly and judicious, history which we 
have of the closing years of the second century, and will make the 
reader eager for the volumes which are to follow. 

Frank Frost Apsorr 


The Speeches of Isaeus. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Witu1aM Wyse. Cambridge: University Press. 1905. 
Pp. lxiv+ 735. 18s. net. 


The Introduction contains a full, readable, and precise account of the 
manuscripts and editions of Isaeus, and a list of swbsidia. The text, 
handsomely printed, with critical notes, occupies pp. 1-174. The closely 
printed commentary occupies pp. 175-723. Three indexes cover eleven 
pages. The text seems a trifle less conservative than that of Thalheim 
(published by Teubner), which was passing through the printer’s hands 
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at the same time. Attic forms are restored, on the basis of inscriptions — 
not only tds for vids, 7uderByrovv for qudieByrovv, and the like, but also 
drodagdvrwv for drodegdtrwoav. The commentary is a thesaurus of ma- 
terial for the illustration of the speeches. New light is brought from 
the papyrus documents of Egypt. Most difficult points are discussed 
with much learning. The illustrative matter is so abundant that the 
commentary is entertaining as well as instructive reading. In so exten- 
sive a work a scholar who is familiar with Isaeus may expect to light 
upon details in which he does not agree with the editor. E. g., on v. 17, 
where the litigants agree to a mixing (cvyyxéa) of the votes before the 
announcement of the result was made. “It is plain (our editor says) 
that, when, as at this trial, 500 yjda lay unsorted on the abacus, it was 
hard to tell at a glance whether the prosecutor had triumphed, unless 
perforated Yjpo were in an immense majority .. .. The words ovyyxéa 
ras Wypovs are intelligible, if the compromise was not reached until the 
work of arranging and ordering the votes was completed.” But if the 
work was completed, then the time was past for a compromise. We 
may suppose the abacus to have had twenty-five rows of holes, with 
twenty in each row. Naturally the perforated yjdo were set in rows at 
one side and the unperforated at the other side, in such a manner that a 
glance of the eye could determine whether a yjdos had been set in the 
wrong column, and also which of the two battalions was the more 
numerous. Before one hundred yjdo had been set in place, unless the 
judges were very evenly divided in opinion, anyone who saw the abacus 
could tell what the general result was likely to be, and long before “the 
work of arranging and ordering the votes was completed,” the litigant 
who saw that he was defeated would be ready for a compromise, and 
well might seek to avoid a formal decision. The time was not then past 
for a friendly settlement. This was the situation in v. 17. 

The most serious criticism of this edition of Isaeus, however, does 
not rest on details, but on the plan. Often, when a critic desires more 
than is given, a reply is ready at hand: “This would have been pro- 
vided but for limitations of space.” But where an editor finds room for 
an incidental note of four pages on horses in Attica, and for half a dozen 
pages on “The Descendants of A” (the Codex Crippsianus), manuscripts 
which can have no critical value, the critic is justified in observing the 
lack of what is necessary for the fullest understanding of our author. 
The editor’s Introduction is devoted exclusively to manuscripts and edi- 
tions. He gives no general statement with regard to Isaeus as an orator, 
and his relations to Lysias and Demosthenes, although Isaeus’ chief 
interest on the rhetorical side lies in his being the leader of the one and 
the follower of the other, nor does the editor speak with regard to the 
relation between the Aoyoypdgos and his client. Much excellent infor- 
mation is given about court procedure, but no systematic presentation of 
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the matter is made. Very likely space might actually have been saved 
by putting together facts and principles. Certainly space would have 
been saved if the editor had stated clearly and once for all his criticisms 
on the tricks and fallacies of Isaeus. The reader wearies of the repeti- 
tion of sentences like the following: “In vituperation Greek pleaders 
are absolutely reckless, and Isaeus is a man who would stick at nothing.” 
The editor, indeed, is so constant in his endeavors to show that the 
orator is dealing falsely, and assumes so confidently that the orator in 
every case must be on the side of injustice, that the reader involuntarily 
takes the side of the orator, with some irritation. The editor might 
fairly have called attention to the statement in the yéves ‘Ieaéov, which 
he prints, that Avoias piv kal drip adixwv érebe Aéywv, "Ioatos S& Kai trép 
dyabdv Aéywv vrorros wv. But he might have reminded his reader, on 
the other hand, that Athenian laws in general were brief and vague, and 
that large liberty of interpretation was left to the courts; that the 400 or 
500 judges felt themselves to be a sort of executive committee of the 
Ecclesia—they had made the laws and they might interpret or even 
change them; that justice was regarded less than equity, so that no liti- 
gant was satisfied with showing that the letter of the law was on his 
side, and not infrequently a litigant would urge his cause, although the 
letter of the law was clearly against him; that no previous decision of a 
court was to be cited as determining the meaning or the scope of a law, 
and that no officer, corresponding to our judge, was present at the trial 
with authority to rebuke the speaker if he misstated or misinterpreted 
the law, or to charge the jury as to the relation of the law to the evi- 
dence; that the writer of the speech did not appear before the court in 
any way; and that a speaker could not be held accountable legally for 
any misstatement of facts in his speech, although the witnesses were 
responsible for any damage caused by their false testimony. The order 
of intestate succession to an inheritance, and the limitations of time set 
for speeches, are further matters which call for systematic exposition in 
such a book. Would such statements and discussions be too elementary 
for our editor? His commentary contains much matter that is equally 
elementary and not so fundamental. Some of these subjects, but not all, 
are set forth in the editor’s chapter on Law in Whibley’s Companion to 
Greek Studies. 

The editor’s treatment of elision and hiatus seems a trifle indolent. 
Since for most of the orations we have only a single manuscript, it is 
simple to follow this in this matter. But why should not the editor of 
Isaeus be as exact as the editor of Homer in indicating elision, that the 
reader may know what is regarded as hiatus? Why should anyone care 
to follow the manuscript in printing der’ ov8t dxpoagduevon i. 1? If dere 
suffers elision, why should he not print 0v8’?_ On p. 178 the editor fol- 
lows Benseler in admitting but four instances of hiatus in the first 
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oration; yet, in addition to many cases like that just cited, he prints 
TovTw os, kat ws (i. 32), and the like, without any comment. 

The omission of the fragments of lost orations from so elaborate an 
edition is at least unexpected. These contribute little, it is true, to our 
knowledge of Athenian law, but several are important for our judgment 
of his style— being quoted indeed by ancient critics for this very pur- 
pose—and they occupy in all but fifteen small pages of Thalheim’s 
edition, and so would add little to the bulk of this book. 

The reviewer hopes, however, that his expressions of disappointment 
that the editor has not given more than he has, will not veil his judgment 
that this edition is a “monumental work”—more elaborate and detailed 
than Schémann’s, its great predecessor of over seventy years ago, and not 
likely to be wholly superseded for as many years to come, though inscrip- 
tions or papyri may be found which will render unnecessary some of its 
discussions, and will show some of its conclusions to be faulty. 


T. D. Seymour 
YaLE UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XVI, 1905. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University. Pp. 166. $1.50. 


The volume contains four articles, to wit: “A Preliminary Study of 
Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars,” Second Paper, 
by Clement Lawrence Smith; “The Dramatic Art of Aeschylus,” by 
Chandler R. Post; “An Examination of the Theories regarding the 
Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection,” by Hanns Oertel and 
Edward P. Morris; “The Use of the High-Soled Shoe or Buskin in 
Greek Tragedy of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries 8.c.,” by K. K. Smith. 

Professor Smith continues the fruitful study of fifteenth century 
MSS of Suetonius, on which he and his colleague, Professor Howard, 
have reported in previous volumes of the Studies. He has shown con- 
clusively that these late MSS may not safely be ignored. 

Professors Oertel and Morris, of Yale University, present an exami- 
nation of the theories regarding Indo-European inflection that is 
extremely valuable. Such an inquiry was much needed, the more 
because, in an age of empirical investigation such as ours, assumptions 
are often unconsciously made that will not bear scrutiny. 

The other two articles deal with Greek tragedy and possess, apart 
from their intrinsic value, the interest that attaches to the work of 
undergraduates. The excellence of these studies offers encouraging evi- 
dence of the sanity and fruitfulness of the best classical instruction in 
America today. Mr. Post presents an analysis of the tragedies of 
Aeschylus from the point of view of the playwright, abounding in keen 
observations evidently made at first hand. One regrets, however, that he 
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has not indicated the relation of his results to those of such critics as 
Richter in his essay Zur Dramaturgie des Aeschylus. In what he says 
of the closing scene of the Septem (pp. 42 ff.) he displays no knowledge 
of the acute study of Wilamowitz in Drei Schlussscenen griechischer 
Dramen (Sitzungsber. d. kin. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1903, pp. 436 ff.). 
The inquiry of Mr. K. K. Smith into the use of the buskin is such as to 
compel assent to his conclusions, which may be stated in his own words: 


We have found that this boot is first represented in art at the close of 
the second century 8. c. and then appears as a symbol of tragedy, that it is 
first mentioned in literature of the Imperial period, and that its use in this 
period is certain. Wecan not be so positive with regard to the Hellenistic 
period, but the literature that we have knows no name for such a boot. For 
the fifth and fourth centuries we have more than a plausible argument 
against the use of such a boot. The literature of the period has no name for 
any special tragic boot; the drama is full of lively action which the six-inch 
and higher sole we are asked to believe in almost precludes; the art of the 
period never pictures it either as a symbol of tragedy with the mask or as 
the foot-wear of actors, and the most positive piece of evidence on either side 


of the question, the Piraeus Relief, represents actors with natural, ordinary 
boots. 


W. A. Here 


Brygos—His Characteristics. By OLIVER SAMUEL Tonks. Mem- 
oirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2. Cambridge, 1904. Pp. 119 and two Plates. 


This essay is in the main an attempt to determine the characteristics 
by which the vases of Brygos may be distinguished from those of other 
vase-painters. It is largely based, as any such study must be, upon the 
chapter devoted to Brygos in Hartwig’s Meisterschalen, but it endeavors 
to correct and supplement Hartwig’s discussion and to substitute for 
his somewhat immethodical procedure a rigorously methodical one. 

Unfortunately Dr. Tonks has blundered egregiously in reporting 
Hartwig. He professes to extract from Hartwig’s running comments 
on various vases a list of thirty-eight characteristics assigned by that 
authority to Brygos. The first is this: “The meander is the double, 
interlocking variety.” The truth is that Hartwig merely mentions 
(Meisterschalen, p. 309) that a meander of this form occurs on a cylix 
which he attributes to Brygos; that again and again he calls attention 
to other forms of meander on other cylices attributed to the same hand; 
and that in a final summary (p. 371) he emphasizes the manifold variety 
of Brygos’ meander patterns. Again, the statement is fathered upon 
Hartwig that in Brygos’ work “figures reclining on couches are covered 
to the waist with the himation” (p. 74; cf. p. 65). What Hartwig really 
speaks of is “die Enthillung der Figuren bis unter den Schoss,” i. e., the 
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deliberate exposure of the aidoia (Meisterschalen, pp. 327, 350). Nor do 
these cases stand alone, A somewhat close scrutiny of Dr. Tonks’s 
citations, not only from Hartwig, but from Furtwangler, Hauser, and 
Kretschmer, has revealed similar inaccuracies sown broadcast. 

In studying actual vases—which is, of course, the main thing—Dr. 
Tonks has been more painstaking. I feel bound, however, to record my 
conviction that his method, in spite of its appearance of scientific rigor, 
is not only inadequate,.but false. His fundamental assumption is that, 
if we can find on the signed vases of Brygos any trait, whether object, 
attitude, or mode of drawing, which does not occur on the work [this 
evidently ought to mean the signed work] of any other vase-painter, then 
such a trait is an infallible mark by which to identify the unsigned vases 
of Brygos. But when we reflect upon the small proportion of signed 
vases to unsigned ones, and also upon the ease with which some of these 
supposedly exclusive traits could have been imitated, we see that this 
assumption is anything but self-evident. Nor can I believe that this 
method of attacking the problem would lead to any satisfactory appor- 
tionment of vases among various hands. 

If the characteristics assigned by Dr. Tonks exclusively to Brygos 
were really infallible tests of his handiwork, they would be valuable, no 
matter how far they might fall short of doing justice to that artist’s 
merits. That they are not quite infallible may be seen in the case of the 
“Jong and narrow eyes of boys and girls.” This test breaks down in 
reference to a cylix, No. 58 of Dr. Tonks’s list, which Hauser has shown 
reason to deny to Brygos. But the chief comment to make is that Dr. 
Tonks’s mechanical treatment omits what to an appreciative eye is most 
interesting and distinctive in the work of Brygos—an impetuous, dra- 
matic quality which can not be adequately defined in words. 

F. B. TarBety 


Cours @épigraphie latine. Par René Caanat. Supplément a la 
troisiéme edition. Pp. 473-505. Paris, 1904. 


This smal] brochure presents Addenda et Corrigenda to the author’s 
third edition of his Cours d’épigraphie latine, published in 1898, The 
notes are nearly all short and are comparatively few in number. The 
longest one, occupying two pages, summarizes an article of Mommsen’s 
on nicknames (signa). About 127 additions are made to the list of abbre- 
viations, and a new Table analytique is prepared, which includes refer- 
ences also to the matter in the Supplément. In the bibliography the 
author has neglected to mention the important collection of Dessau, 
Inscriptiones Latinae selectae, Vol. II, Pars I, and the Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae epigraphicae: A Dictionary of the Latin Inscriptions, in 


f tion by George N. Olcott. 
course of preparation by George ” Water Dennison 
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Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, auctoritate 
et impensis Academiae Inscriptionum et Litterarum Humani- 
orum collectae et editae. Paris: Leroux. Each fasc. ca. Fr. 2. 


Of this important publication, which will be complete in six volumes, 
seven fasciculi of about 100 pages each have already appeared: of Tom. I 
three fasc. (Britannia, Germania, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Sicilia, Sardinia 
et Melita, Pannonia, Dacia, Dalmatia, Moesia, Thracia), in 1901, 1903, 
1904; of Tom. III four (Bithynia et Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, 
Galatia, Lycia et Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, Palaestina, Arabia), in 1902, 
1903, 1904, 1905. It is edited under the direction of the distinguished 
Latin epigraphist, M. R. Cagnat, assisted in Tom. I by M. J. Toutain and 
in Tom. III by M. G. Lafaye, both well known for their work in Greek 
epigraphy and in allied fields. In organizing and publishing at a 
remarkably low price this collection of inscriptions, most of them scat- 
tered in journals and monographs inaccessible to most students, and the 
rest embraced in the expensive volumes of the Berlin Corpus, the 
Academy of Inscriptions has rendered a unique service to scholarship. 
Every student of:Greek and Latin epigraphy, history, institutions, reli- 
gion, and private life may now have in his library some fifteen thousand 
inscriptions at a price hitherto unknown in publications of this sort. 

The documents are printed in minuscules. No uniform plan of indi- 
cating orthographical, scribal, and mason’s errors is followed. A method 
by which the reader is never left in doubt as he reads the text should be 
adopted and rigidly adhered to. A goodly number of improved readings 
and restorations have been introduced into the text; but much remains 
to be done in this direction. In I. 590 Nexaeds Soyo, réxrwv, with the 
preposterous explanation “domo Nicaea,” should give way to douoréxrwv; 
cf. Ath. Mitth. XXIV, p. 123. Reference is made to the Corpus if an 
inscription has appeared there, and often also to a journal, apparently to 
the latest publication or discussion of the document, but not always 
with good judgment; e. g., the reference on IIT. 551 to Am. Jour. Arch. 
is only to a report of the find! The value of the publication would be 
greatly enhanced if the literature were cited fully, as in Dittenberger 
and Michel. A full table of concordance at the end of the publication 
will partly remedy this defect, and will, in fact, be indispensable. The 
notes are very brief, but to the point and helpful, if occasionally too 
elementary. cyowéa in I. 659 is explained in Ditt. Syl.’ I, p. 366, n. 29. 
Dates furnished by the text are adequately explained. Epigraphical 
evidence of date, however, is never furnished, even when we may assume 
that at least the general period of a document is indicated by the letter- 
ing. As to the completeness of the collection within the limits indicated 
by the title it is difficult to form a judgment, and the editors do not tell 
us their conception of its proper range and limitations. It is to be hoped 
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that they will interpret “ad res Romanas pertinentes” as broadly as pos- 
sible. To the inscriptions from Sinope (III, p. 33) may now be added 
several from Robinson’s collection Am. Jour. Arch. IX (1905), pp. 294 ff. 
The following words which are not found in Liddell and Scott nor in 
Van Herwerden’s Lea. Graec. Supplet. (and Appendia) have been noted. 
Many known words in new meanings and words of which the lexicons 
cite only one occurrence are found, but they can not be given here. 
aBirwprov (latrina) 1.599; aypapia 1,92; axxjooos III. 578; axopevrapyjaros (a commentariis) 
III. 1264; axpeAdedavrivos IIT, 800; avevAcinrws I, 19; avOpopopiger I. 841; apyawérns III. 1043; 
apxtraBdAapros IIT. 1103; apxipvaaxia IIT. 489; apxoorarns III. 473, 44; arraBoxads III. 225. 
BiyAwy (vegilum) I. 142; cf. BeyovAwy I, 178; BrgtAariwy (vex-) IIT. 481; Bovconcaoryprov IIT. 484. 
yépudos I, 143. Sexampwria III, 802. 10; dexovpia I. 113; dexvpedery I, 490; Seworaros III, 28; 
Sexoxrw I. 263; Snucovpyis III. 800; Snuoowarns III. 67; Stodvacy I. 668; Swordixia ITI. 563. €Bo- 
xatos III. 1009; éx[po |pra[o }ris III. 576; éAcoOeaia (édat-) III. 484; éAewvn III. 739. xix. 17; épdprov 
(aer-) I, 402; evemépagros I, 674, 14. nuepitos I, 552. iAagia III, 1297; ivwépcov ILI, 481; 
ig[edAa)orexds (2) ITT.370. xavdudaros I. 134; xAvyrip I. 780; xovrarinds I, 743; xovpovAns IIT. 238; 
xniotpia IIT, 802. 7; xuevdexduovrpos (-ovipov) III. 618. Aayn(vapros) III. 887; Aovdos I. 182; 
Aovowpiov ITT, 481. payrorparn I, 599; wapira III, 12; par(ovrivos) I. 182; wvpyvaAdwy I, 773; 
wupreitys (= wuppiwirys) 1.515. vovmepos III.2; vavar I. 144. fevoxpirns III.€81.8.  odpBavos 
I. 779; ovadAAdpros IIT. 551. 12; ovapva (verna) LII. 126; cf. ovépvas III. 240; ovngcaddpros (cf. Brg- 
above) III. 227; ovngcAdrariwy ITT. 1033, 10; ovvdéxeuos I, 481; ovpBavixcavds IIT. 28; dpyxcov (offi-) 
I, 629. wapadvaaxeivy ILI. 516. 17; wapéxiow IIT. 639; weretrop III. 1202; mpartwpravds I. 186; 
mpecBarns I, 402; mpetmowecAdpros I, 627; mpevxcmadcs IIT. 894; mpoxomagew III. 739. vi. 92; mpo- 
xuvnyia IIT, 631; mpoxvvyycov III. 681; mpocercodiacuds III, 739. i. 62. oéwrios I, 142; onBa- 
xcapcov I, 142; ocdnpoxdvrpa III, 360; owyAapis (-gul-) III. 394; [coum ]uapovins (summa rudis) 
III. 215; orariwy III. 883; orariwva III. 748; orodaros III. 116; cvveeAAdpros IIT. 541; cvvrexvia 
III. 896.  rtaBovdAn I. 325; radecma (-etua edd.) III. 1381; rpiueros III. 228; rproundars ITI. 991. 
dwepAmeraves LIT, 70; vwoiwmapxeiv III. 680; vrorayy (exemplar) III. 105. 8; bmdpuxrov I. 804; 
vropvAaxia ITT, 489.16. ecBdarwpa (fibul-) IIT. 228; dovvda(rwp) III. 837.  wpdivapros I. 137. 


Epwarp Capps. 


Attraction of Mood in Early Latin. By Tenney Frank. Chi- 
cago dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: Printed privately, 1904. 
Pp. 59. 


This paper discusses the origin of the so-called subjunctive by attrac- 
tion, the development of the construction, and the limits of its use in 
early Latin. In the general field of mood attraction little has been pre- 
viously done, though the author in commenting on this fact curiously 
overlooks the most notable contribution of all, Thulin De conjunctivo 
Latino, Lund, 1899. Mr. Frank, however, has grappled earnestly and 
capably with his subject and succeeds in developing sundry new points 
not touched by Thulin. The most valuable part of the treatise is that 
dealing with the scope and limits of attraction for early Latin. Here we 
have a complete list of instances for the early period, followed by a full 
and convincing discussion, showing that the attracted clause is preferably 
in the same time-sphere as the clause on which it depends; that its 
favorite position is between the introductory conjunction (when such 
exists) and the verb of the governing clause; that its verb rarely expresses 
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precise temporal and modal force; that the clause as a whole is rather 
generalizing than determinative, and more frequently temporal than 
relative. 

In undertaking to explain the origin of attraction Mr. Frank is less 
convincing. Attraction, he holds, is not merely a formal assimilation, 
but its beginnings are to be sought in sentences like mittat quem velit, 
in which, following Hale, the author regards velit as being as much a 
jussive as mittat—“‘let him choose his man and send him.” But even if 
we admit the justice of this particular interpretation, one can hardly 
regard as parallels examples like Bacch. 656, furetur quod queat; Hec. 
197, di vortant bene quod agas; Bacch. 674, occasio fuit ut quantum 
velles tantum sumeres, cited as illustrating the origin of the construction. 


Cuartes BE. Bennett 


A Primer of Classical and English Philology. By WautTER W. 
SxeaT. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. viii+101. 2s. 
Philology is used here in its purely linguistic application, and in this 
case might have been replaced by Phonology, for all the topics chosen 
for exposition have to do with the relations of Greek, Latin, and English 
sounds. About half the space is devoted to the matter of vowel-grada- 
tion, and it is for its clear treatment of this subject —one that is of prime 
importance in Greek grammar and yet inadequately presented in our 
school-grammars, and one in which, more than any other, a comparison 
of English is helpful —that this little book may be warmly recommended 


to classical students. 
Cart D. Bucx 


Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae. Supplementum Sylloges 
Inscriptionum Graecarum. Edidit WitHELMus DiTTEN- 
BERGER. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. Vol. I, pp. vii+658, 1903. 
M. 18; Vol. II, pp. vii+-750, 1905. M. 22. 


In these two handsome volumes are published 773 inscriptions, a few 
of them for the first time, and many from out-of-the-way places in an 
ill-organized literature. We are thus presented with the historically 
important Greek inscriptions having to do with Alexander’s empire, the 
kingdoms which arose from its fragments, and the provinces into which 
these were organized after the Roman conquest. The upper limit is 
Alexander, the lower Justinian. Vol. II is reserved for the Roman era. 
Dialectal inscriptions are admitted, but not qua dialectal. The work 
does not compete with Cauer’s Delectus or Collitz’s Sammlung. Metrical 
inscriptions are excluded, Kaibel having pre-empted this field. Total 
wrecks of weighty documents are rejected. 
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These are the principles enunciated by the author for the making of 
the collection. For them the reviewer has nothing but praise. None of 
them explains the absence of the Monumentum Ancyranum, but for this 
there were, of course, good and sufficient reasons. The Latin original 
was here the indispensable thing-—besides, there existed Mommsen’s 
monumental edition of this, “the queen of Latin inscriptions.” The 
lower limit, Justinian, is rather rhetorical, few, perhaps only two, inscrip- 
tions (II. 605, 420 a. p., and 610, 510 a. p.) being later than the year 400 
A. D. The inscriptions are ordinarily arranged chronologically. Why 
this sensible plan has been disregarded in the case of those from the 
Roman province of Syria is not apparent. 

The text, as in all of Professor Dittenberger’s work, is unusually free 
from errors. Naturally the reviewer has been unable to verify more than 
a few of the many documents concerned. This test, however, was decisive. 
It showed how much cleaner Professor Dittenberger’s text is than are 
the best of those in the archaeological journals. It is not often that 
blemishes like ciceB(e)ias II. 521. 6; a[p]xow[pJarogvraxos I. iii. 8; 
’ArohAwvios for ’AroAAdmov I. 100. 1; ’Apremoiov HM for [6] I. 224. 11 
remain; and these are fair samples of the paltry things which escape the 
editor’s eye. 

Much care was required to select judiciously the most suitable inscrip- 
tions, and more to prepare so faultless a text; but when this was done 
the work had only begun. It remained to fill out the gaps in the stones, ° 
and to write the commentary. 

In the first volume alone Professor Dittenberger has himself made 
upward of 500 restorations and emendations. His wide knowledge of | 
epigraphical language and formulae, his keenness of insight and sobriety 
of judgment—the general sagacity, in fact, of his whole procedure—are 
so well known that it is hardly necessary to remark that they are dis- 
played in these volumes also—displayed not only in what he has himself 
supplied, but also in the generous yet critical treatment he has accorded 
to the efforts of others. The training in epigraphical method to be 
derived from following Dittenberger through his many textual disquisi- 
tions can not be other than highly heneficial. Numbers 212, 233, 305, 
326, 332, 335, 352, 441, 484, 629 show his handiwork to advantage. 

The commentary has still to be considered. But why a commentary 
at all? The only collection of Greek inscriptions with which Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge, and this, the supplement to it, can be compared is 
Michel’s well-known Recueil d’ inscriptions grecques. Michel has given 
us no commentary. The practical expediency of this self-sacrifice is 
obvious. In one large, but not unwieldy, volume he gives us, for about 
one-fourth of the price, five-sixths of the 1,713 inscriptions which Ditten- 
berger prints in his five volumes. The difference, it should be remarked, 
is not all due to the commentary. Dittenberger provides his work with 
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a magnificent index, presented for the Sylloge in a distinct book (Vol. ITT), 
for the Supplement in about 200 pages of the second volume. But the 
commentary takes even more space. Dittenberger’s explanations are as 
concise and pointed as anyone could desire. But economy of room might, 
we venture to think, have been achieved by the use of a few genealogical 
tables—such as the one Strack has given us in his Dynastie der Ptole- 
mdaer—a few lists of kings, a few calendars of months. The correspond- 
ences of Macedonian, Attic, Egyptian, Roman, and other months need 
not then have been given in individual instances, and a similar saving 
might have resulted in the identification and dating of royal personages. 
Indeed, it would have been wise, we think, to have inserted such aids, if 
no other omission were made than to leave out a few badly damaged 
fragments like I. 168. But in any event the reduction would have 
been slight. An adequate interpretation of 773 inscriptions must bulk 
considerably. 

The commentary is not perfect. It contains typographical errors— 
more of them, in fact, than does the text. The remarks on one inscrip- 
tion sometimes convey information about others which none but the con- 
tinuous reader can find (cf. 71, n. 5). Once, at least, Dittenberger has 
repeated without change a defective section from the first edition of his 
Sylloge, namely in the case of I. 302-4. Eumenes I was assaulted in 
172, not 171 8. c. Mommsen, who seems to be cited on this point, gives 
no intimation that all three inscriptions were inscribed at the same time, 
or in 1728.0. Finally, after pointing out that irép is used to connect a 
dedication with a living person alone (I. 365, n. 3; p. 648), and that @eod 
in an Attalid inscription invariably presupposes the death of the ruler to 
whose name it is attached (I. 291, n. 2; 332, n. 12), Dittenberger should 
have noted the collocation of both iép and 6eod in No. 302. I. 36 also 
seems to us poorly handled. For Merriam’s identification of Sotion 
should be substituted that communicated by Wilhelm in the Classical 
Review XIII, p. 78, n. 2. Sotion announced the Soteria in Alexandria in 
the ninth year of some Ptolemy; Dittenberger, following Merriam, con- 
cludes that Philadelphus is meant, and that Sotion’s mission was in 
277/6 8.0. But Dittenberger himself has shown (Sylloge I’. 205, n. 1; 
cf. also Cornell Studies X, pp. 23 ff.) that the Soteria were celebrated for 
the first time in the fall of 274 8.c. Some reconciliation is here necessary. 
What I. 56, n. 36, means is not ohne weiteres apparent. I. 90, n. 44(also 
II. 654, n. 4) should be corrected by a reference to Tebtunis Papyri, 
§ 103; cf. Wachsmuth Beitr. alt. Gesch. III, pp. 277 ff. For land & 
adpéoa, tbid., n. 45, see Tebtunis Papyri, p. 34. Had some sort of a map 
accompanied I. 199, the explanations might have been reduced by one- 
half without loss to the reader. Sotion (I. 342,n.1) and Dionysius (ibid., 
n. 4) were priests of Serapis and epimeletes of Delos respectively in 
110/9 B. 0. (see Cornell Studies VII, p. 47; X, § 76). I. 395, n. 7, and 
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I, 222, n. 10 do not agree. II. 629, ll. 41-47 need a word of explanation. 
A reference from II. 771, 1. 36 to I. 266, ll. 17 ff. would have relieved 
Dirrbach of the difficulty he raised in B. C. H. XXIX, pp. 189f. And 
other criticisms of the same sort might be made without implying that 
the commentary is other than what it is—a most learned, versatile and 
judicial interpretation of the texts. 

The first volume pulses with the stirring life of an imperial people. 
The second betrays an almost aggressive acquiescence in the rule of 
Rome. The whole is animated by an intense human interest. Men great 
in many walks of life speak to us in the first person. The world of poli- 
tics is illustrated in all its phases. We have the plausible elaboration of 
the greatest of Alexander’s generals (I. 5), the quiet dignity of Sulla’s 
letters (II. 441), the pathetic vanity of the Nubian prince who scorns the 
briefer title BaowAe’s and proudly styles himself BacwAtoxos (I. 201). Who- 
ever finds the public life of old Greece dull because it lacks the senti- 
ment and intrigue which follow the participation of women in it can 
have no quarrel with the politics revealed by these documents. Here 
appears a girl-bride tenderly remembering—if paternal policy did not 
dictate the action—one bent upon the same adventurous errand as her- 
self (I. 14). Here a queen-mother’s loving care finds grateful recognition 
from worthy sons (I. 307). Here passes that amazing series of Cleopatras, 
first she from Syria, Antiochus the Great’s daughter, who turned the old 
Egyptian court topsy-turvy and surrounded her young husband—the 
only son of an incestuous marriage who really sat upon the throne of 
the Ptolemies—with no less than six new orders of nobility; then those 
three daughters of adelphic unions who for fifty years disturbed the 
peace of two kingdoms and prove that physical and intellectual degen- 
eracy are not always the result of such parentage as theirs; finally the 
last great queen whose fame is wider simply through the larger stage on 
which her life was played. 

The subjects, too, have their place. Their acts are not so spectacular 
as his who placed an altar and wreath of ancestral statues upon a far- 
seen mountain top, and called upon his gods in broken Greek to remem- 
ber his piety (I. 383 ff.), but they are none the less significant. Many 
adorations at petty shrines and imposing temples, many joys and anxie- 
ties because of divine epiphanies, many offerings from little congrega- 
tions, are attested in these two volumes. The world becomes more and 
more filled with miracles till finally it contains almost nothing else. The 
devout are here, but so too are the publicans and the sinners. Tax- 
gatherers meet us in every quarter—on the caravan routes which lead in 
and out of Palmyra (II. 629), on the trails which connect the Red Sea 
littoral with the Nile (II. 674), the former sorting camel- and ass-loads of 
myrrh and oil, the latter collecting tolls from pilots, soldiers’ wives, and 
lewd oriental women. We come to know the fiscal systems of great 
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nations, and the petty tolls gathered at ferries (II. 572) and brothels 
(II. 629, ll. 78 ff.); the organization of Roman corporations (I. 135; IT. 525) 
and the illicit practices of Greek money-changers (IT. 515); the cargoes 
which passed through the Hellespont (IT. 521), and the pilfering of serfs 
by traveling soldiers (II. 519). 

Finally, no two things stand out more prominently in the whole work 
than the power and prestige left to the Roman nobles and business men 
under the principate, and the extraordinary richness of the Greek East 
in statues and artistic monuments of all kinds. 

Hellenism on its long road to Byzantium has at no point the homo- 
geneity of Athenian culture. Bizarre and useful institutions stand side 
by side. Great actions modestly recited follow at the heels of vain- 
glorious self-commendation. The same priests who recommend the intro- 
duction into Egypt of the so-called Julian calendar authorize the deifica- 
tion of a still-born child. For curious contrasts this collection of inscrip- 
tion has perhaps nowhere its equal. There is material here for students of 
language and institutions, of religion and politics; in short, of human 
experience in general, which in this case is, we believe, none the less 
interesting to the historian because it issues, in the first place, from an 
extremely modern, and in the second place, froma decaying, civilization. 
We heartily commend these volumes to the attention of all who read 
Greek. 

Wittiam Scorr Frereuson 

University or CALIFORNIA 


On the Syntax of Some Prepositions in the Greek Dialects. By 
Ivy KELLERMAN. Chicago dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Privately printed, 1904. Pp. 79. 


This dissertation discusses the syntax of certain prepositions of allied 
meaning as found in the Greek dialects. Chap. 1 deals with dvri and 
apo; chap. 2 with imép, dui, and wepi; chap. 3 with ow, perdweda; and 
chap. 4 notes peculiarities of various other prepositions in certain dialects. 
The writer’s aim in chaps. 1-3 is to bring together through a complete 
collection of examples the various peculiarities, and to arrange them 
according to dialects and their chronological relation; to note instances 
of divergent usage, and those of agreement between the dialects and 
literary Greek; to discover cases of independent development and those 
to be regarded as an inheritance from early Greek; and by a comparison 
with the cognate words of other languages to establish if possible a rela- 
tion with Indo-European. Though the scope of this restricted investi- 
gation is thus comprehensive and its method sound, the gain to syntax 
is not so great as might be expected, owing generally to a scarcity of 
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material, which either impairs the value of the conclusions or prohibits 
conclusions altogether. The dissertation would be more serviceable if 
the material used were completely registered in an appendix. 


Lester Dorman Brown 
Drury CoLLEGE 


De sermone Ennodiano, Hieronymi sermone in comparationem 
adhibito, auctore Jacopo J. Traney, C. S. C. Nostrae 
Dominae, Ind.: Typis Universitatis, 1904. Pp. 199. $0.50. 


In this dissertation, which was presented in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Ph.D. in the Catholic University of 
America, the main thesis is as follows: While the style of Ennodius is 
on the whole less elegant than that of Hieronymus, the former, who was 
a diligent reader of Cicero, Sallust, Vergil, Horace, and Ovid, as well as 
of the best of the later writers, approached the classical standard more 
nearly than did Hieronymus in his diction. This he did by avoiding 
unusual words, by making little use of foreign terms, and by modeling on 
classical prototypes such innovations in vocabulary as he allowed himself. 
He also made a conscious effort to avoid the use, characteristic of the 
colloquial language, of meaningless diminutives and frequentative verbs. 

The main argument is preceded by an account of the life and works 
of Hieronymus, in which Dr. Trahey maintains that Ennodius was not 
married as would be inferred from the reading of some of the MSS of 
the Eucharisticum de vita sua. There follows an examination of the 
prose vocabulary of Ennodius, grouped under two heads: (a) words in 
Ennodius which are not in accordance with the best usage; (b) words 
which occur first in Ennodius and Hieronymus respectively. The 
material for Hieronymus is drawn from H. Gdlzer’s Latinité de Saint 
Jéréme (Paris, 1884). This investigation occupies chaps. 1-4. In chaps. 
5 and 6 the use of Greek and of hybrid words is examined. Here the 
arrangement is somewhat confusing, as there are no divisions b, to cor- 
respond with those marked a, but the comparison with Hieronymus is 
limited to a single quotation from Gdlzer. In chap. 7 it is shown that, 
while Hieronymus frequently deviates from the best usage in the sense 
in which he uses certain words, technical and otherwise, Ennodius is 
generally in harmony with it. 

The writer has given a summary of the results of his investigation in 
popular form in Vol. XI of the Catholic University Bulletin (July, 
1905). His own Latin, doubtless with premediation, is not always in 
harmony with classical standards in the narrower sense of the term; 
for example, omnes conveniunt; Ennodium matrimonio usum esse 
annuitur ; doctus (and peritus) qui scriberet. 

Joun C. Rotre 








